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Scenes, 


ACT      I.  The  drawing- room  at  Chedleigh. 
ACT    II.  Tlie  breakfast-room  at  Chedleigh. 
ACT  III.  The  lawn  at  Chedleigh. 
ACT  IV.  Same  as  Act  I. 


persons  of  tbe  (^ome^l?. 

Samuel  Jackson Of  Jackson, •Hartopp    and 

Jackson,  cloth-makers.  A 
pompous  man  of  55. 

Maria His    wife,   fat,  comfortable 

woman  of  53. 

Henry .Their  eldest  son,  partner  in 

the  Firm,  31. 

Eustace Their  second  son.  The  Ne'er- 
do-well,  29. 

Violet Their  daughter,  28. 

Sir  John  Faringford,  Bart..  A  local  magnate,  48. 

Lady  Faringford His  wife,  46. 

Stella  Faringford .Their  daugliter,  19. 

Dr.  Glaisher The  local  medical  man,  44. 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Pratt The  Rector,  60. 

Mrs.  Pratt His  wife,  54. 

Baines  .    Butler  at  the  Jacksons'. 

Two  Footmen. 


The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  at  Chedleigh  Court, 
the  Jacksons'  house  in  Gloucestershire.  Chedleigh,  as 
everybody  knows,  has  long  been  famous  for  its  cloth  mills. 


properties* 

ACT  I. 

Baize. 

Carpet. 

2  pair  blue  silk  curtains. 

6  skin  rugs. 

Wliite  mantelpiece. 

Gold  overmantel. 

2  blue  and  white  china  jar8. 

2  silver  candelabra. 

1  gold  Louis  clock. 

6  feet  Chesterfield. 

Tapestry  cushion. 

Bureau. 

1  small  square  occasional  table. 

1  oblong  inlaid  occasional  table. 

Grand  piano. 

Stool  for  same. 

Revolving  bookcase. 

Louis  XV  4 -fold  gilt  screen. 

3  gilt  armchairs. 

1  ordinary  chair. 

Plants  for  fireplace. 

Palms  for  front  of  piano. 

Music  sheets  (on  revolving  bookcase). 

Fender  and  fire-irons. 

Electric  light  warning  on  piano. 

Red  book  (on  bureau). 

Knitting  in  work-basket  (on  bureau). 

Silk  handkerchief. 

Globe  newspaper. 

1  footman's  tray  with  5  coffee  cups,  saucers  and  spoons. 

1  butler's  tray  with  sugar  basin  and  tongs,  milk  and 

cream  jugs.  ,        ,        •         ^„ 

1  salver  with  tantalus  containing  brandy,  glass  jug  con- 

taining  water  and  tumbler. 
Smelling  salts  bottle. 


PROPERTIES.  5 

ACT  II. 
Carpet,  1  pair  Oriental  curtains. 
Rugs,  large  oval  breakfast  table. 

1  tapestry  cloth  ;  1  white  cloth,  teapot,  silver  coffee-pot, 
milk  jug,  slop  basin,  sugar  basin,  3  breakfast  cups  and 
saucers  and  spoons,  o  large  knives  and  forks. 

3  small  knives, 
3  large  plates. 
3  small  plates. 
Extra  plates  on  sideboard. 

Fruit  dish,  toast  rack,  filled  ;  entree  dish  for  cover  con- 
taining eggs  and  bacon  for  three. 
Box  of  cigarettes,  Standard  newspaper,  letters. 

2  cruets  with  spoons,  3  serviettes. 
Sideboard,  2  small  bookcases. 

1  rosewood  overmantel. 
1  brown  fireplace. 

1  workshelf. 

2  armchairs,  3  ordinary  chairs. 
Writing  table  with  drawers. 

Stationery  cabinet,  blotting  pad,  music  stand,  large 
butler's  tray  with  handles. 

1  crumb  brush  and  tray  for  footman  having  on  it  one 
entree  dish  with  cover  containing  eggs  and  bacon. 

1  large  plaice,  1  toast  rack,  full ;  1  silver  coffee-pot,  1 
serviette. 

Red  book  as  in  Act  Ic 

Pictures. 

Ornaments. 

Cook's  list. 

Graphic  for  V.  C. 

Serviette  ring. 

Sideboard  cover. 

ACT  III. 

Wicker-work  table. 

Hammock. 

1  wicker  armchair. 
5  wicker  chairs. 

2  pairs  blue  silk  curtains  as  in  Act  I, 


0 
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ACT    I. 


Scene  : — The  Jacksons'  Drawing-room,  a  handsome 
room,  suggests  opulence  rather  than  taste.  Not 
vulgar  hut  not  distinguished.  Too  full  of  furni- 
ture, pictures,  IcnicTcknaclcs,  chair  covers,  plants 
in  pots.  Too  full  of  everything.  There  is  a  door 
up  L.  from  hall.  Fireplace  l.  further  down  stage 
with  rather  elaborate  overmantel  of  wood  painted 
white.  A  sofa  sticks  out  square  from  wall  L.  above 
fireplace.  Between  it  and  door  is  a  screen  with  a 
piece  of  drapery  sloping  over  it.  Below  fireplace 
and  nearest  to  footlights  one  of  those  upright 
Dutch  writing  tables  with  a  front  which  lets  down 
fiat  when  you  want  to  write.  It  is  open.  In  the 
centre  wall  two  windows,  curtains  drawn  as  it  is 
evening.  Between  them  against  wall  writing  table 
with  chair  in  front  of  it,  bach  to  audience.  Up 
R.  grand  piano,  the  keyboard  being  at  the  end 
furthest  from  footlights.  A  small  table  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  piano  at  the  point  where  the  body 

Note.  The  Stage  Directions  throughout  this  play  are 
given  from  the  standpoint  of  the  audience,  r.  meaning 
the  Audience's  Right,  l.  the  Audience's  Left. 
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narrows.  On  this  and  on  the  piano  itself  are 
large  pots  of  plants  in  flower,  photograph  frames 
and  other  inappropriate  things.  Below  piano, 
between  it  and  footlights  and  therefore  mainly 
screening  the  player  from  the  audience,  a  palm 
or  two  in  tall  pots.  Below  this  a  settee  holding 
two.  There  are  also  plants  in  the  fireplace,  as 
it  is  summer  and  that  is  the  Jacksons'  conception 
of  the  proper  way  to  adorn  a  fireplace  and  a  suit' 
able  place  for  growing  plants.  Easy  chairs  all  over 
the  place.  The  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  but 
when  the  curtain  rises  only  a  few  of  the  lights  are 
turned  on. 

(When  the  curtain  rises  the  stage  is  empty.  Then 
door  opeiis  l.  and  enter  Lady  Faringford,  her 
daughter  Stella,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Violet  Jackson, 
and,  after  an  interval,  Mrs.  Jackson.) 

Mrs.  Jackson,  {without,  in  her  loud  cheery 
voice)  You  won't  stay  too  long  over  your  cigars  will 
you,  Samuel?  {Entering  and  coming  down)  I  al- 
ways notice  the  gentlemen  stay  far  too  long  in  tlie 
dining-room  unless  they're  specially  told  not  to. 
Now  Lady  Faringf ord,  where  will  you  sit  ?  Try  this 
sofa. 

Lady  Faringford.  {sitting  in  corner  of  sofa  l. 
furthest  from  fireplace)     Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  That's  right.  Mrs.  Pratt,  where 
shall  I  put  you?  No,  don't  go  there.  That's  such 
a  long  way  off.  Come  here.  {Drags  up  arm  chair 
near  Lady  Faringford  with  hospitable  inelegance) . 
(Mrs.  Pratt  sits)     Are  you  all  right,  Stella? 
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Stella,  {who  has  taken  place  on  settee  r.)  Quite 
thanks,  Mrs.  Jackson. 

Violet.     Where  will  you  go,  mother? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I'm  going  to  sit  here.  Wait  till 
I  turn  on  some  more  light,  (goes  to  door  and  does 
so)     That's  better ! 

(Mrs.  Jackson  takes  seat  hy  Lady  Faringford. 
Violet  sits  hy  Stella  and  quietly  begins  to  knit.) 
*  Lady  Faringford.  I  do  envy  you  your  electric 
light,  Mrs.  Jackson.  Lamps  are  so  troublesome. 
The  servants  are  always  setting  themselves  on  fire 
with  them. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  {comfortably)  It  is  convenient, 
isn't  it. 

Lady  Faringford.    How  long  have  you  had  it? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Only  about  eighteen  months. 
We  had  it  brought  here  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  putting  it  in  at  the  Mill.  It  seemed  a  pity  not 
to  as  it  was  so  close.  And  now  I  don't  know  what 
we  should  do  without  it. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  I  saw  it  was  all  on  at  the  Mill  as  we 
passed  to-night. 

(Stella  rises  and  goes  up.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Yes.  They  can  work  much  later 
now  it's  been  put  in.  That  was  Henry's  idea.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  work  overtime  profitably 
before  on  account  of  the  light.  Now  the  Mill  often 
works  night  and  day  when  there's  a  pressure. 

Stella.  Surely  the  workmen  must  sleep  some- 
times ? 

Mrs.  Jackson.    They  have  different  sets  of  work- 
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men  I  believe.  But  you  must  ask  Henry.  He  knows 
all  about  it. 

Lady  Faringford.  Mr.  Jackson  seems  pretty 
cheerful  about  his  election  prospects. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Yes.  I  do  hope  he'll  get  in.  It 
will  be  such  an  amusement  for  him. 

(Stella  at  top  table.) 

Mrs.  Pratt.  It  would  certainly  be  most  regret- 
able  if  Mr.  Ling  were  elected.  He  is  a  dissenter. 
The  Rector  says  a  clergyman  should  have  no  politics 
but  I  say  a  clergyman  with  no  politics  is  never  made 
a  bishop. 

Lady  Faringford.  I  trust  the  Rector  will  not 
allow  Mr.  Ling  to  use  the  Parish  Room  for  any  of 
his  meetings. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  I'm  afraid  he  will.  He  says  he  can't 
make  distinctions  between  the  two  parties.  If  he 
lends  the  room  to  one  he  must  lend  it  to  the  other. 

Lady  Faringford.  Then  he  had  better  lend  it  to 
neither.  That  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well. 
For  Mr.  Jackson  can  easily  hire  some  place  for  his 
meetings  while  Mr.  Ling  cannot.  It  is  such  a  com- 
fort that  all  the  rich  people  about  here  are  Conserva- 
tives. 

(Stella  at  table.) 

But  I  believe  the  same  thing  may  be  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  almost  seems  like  a  special 
Providence. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I  hope  Sir  John  thinks  my  hus- 
band will  get  in? 
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Lady  Faringford.  Oh  yes,  I  think  so.  It's  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Ling  is  so  popular.  Only  with 
quite  vulgar  people  no  doubt,  Non-conformists  and 
so  forth.  But  even  they  have  votes  unfortunately. 
Still  Mr.  Jackson  employs  a  large  number  of  poople 
and  they  will  vote  for  him  of  course— or  what's  the 
use  of  being  an  employer?  And  if  he  is  sufficiently 
liberal  with  his  subscriptions 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I  believe  my  husband  subscribes 
to  everything. 

Lady  Faringford.  Then  I'm  sure  he'll  get  in. 
It's  a  pity  he  won't  have  the  Illingtons'  support,  by 
the  way. 

(Enter  Butler  and  Footman  l.  The  footman  first, 
carrying  tray  ivith  five  empty  cups,  then  hutler  with 
tray  with  coffee,  cream  and  sugar.) 

They  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  their  part  of 
the  county. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  (horrified)  Surely  Sir  James 
hasn't  turned  Radical? 

Lady  Faringford.  No,  no.  Not  so  bad  as  that! 
But  I  hear  he's  quite  ruined.  His  racing  stable  has 
cost  him  a  fortune  in  the  last  few  years  and  he's  never 
won  a  single  race.  Braden  will  be  to  let  in  the 
autumn. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Poor  Sir  James.  He  will  feel 
parting  with  the  place  dreadfully. 

Lady  Faringford.  It's  his  own  fault.  He  ought 
never  to  have  made  that  absurd  marriage.  Mary 
Illington— she  was  Mary  Tremayne,  you  know— one 
of    the    Wiltshire    Tremaynes— hadn't    a    sixpence. 
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What  will  become  of  that  boy  of  theirs  at  Eton  I 
can't  think.  They'll  never  be  able  to  pay  his  school 
bills. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Public  schools  are  dreadfully  ex- 
pensive, aren't  they  ?  I  remember  when  Eustace,  my 
second  boy,  was  at  Harrow — Henry  was  never  at  a 
Public  School — his  bills  were  terribly  high. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  I  wonder  whom  we  shall  have  at 
Braden.  I  do  hope  they  will  be  Church  people.  The 
Scalebys, 

(Stella  hj  her  mother.) 

who  took  Astley  Park,  play  tennis  on  Sundays  and 
seem  to  me  to  be  little  better  than  heathens.  It  sets 
such  a  bad  example. 

Lady  Faringford.  The  County  is  changing  sadly. 
Half  the  old  houses  have  changed  hands  and  the  new 
people  are  usually  quite  dreadful.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  there  won't  be  a  single  person  fit  to 
speak  to  within  twenty  miles. 

(Pause.) 

Stella,     (to  Violet)     What  are  you  working  at? 

Violet.  A  pair  of  socks  for  Old  Allen.  I  always 
give  him  a  pair  for  his  birthday.  That's  about  a 
month  from  now. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  I  hope  you  and  Mrs.  Jackson  have 
got  a  lot  of  things  ready  for  the  Mission  Room  Fund 
Bazaar,  Violet?  We  want  to  clear  off  our  debt  and 
if  possible  have  something  in  hand  as  well. 

Violet.  Oh  yes.  I've  done  some  things  and  so 
has  mother.    I'll  send  them  up  in  a  day  or  two. 
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Mrs.  Pratt.  And  thank  you  so  much,  Lady  Far- 
ingford,  for  the  embroidered  tea  cloth  you  sent.  It 
is  sure  to  sell ! 

Lady  Faringford.  Let  us  hope  so.  It's  extremely 
ugly.  I  bought  it  at  the  Kettlewell  sale  of  work  last 
year  intending  to  give  it  to  my  poor  sister  Adelaide. 
But  afterwards  I  hadn't  the  heart.  So  I  sent  it  to 
your  bazaar  instead. 

(Pause.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Vi  dear,  won't  you  play  us  some- 
thing? 

Stella.  Do  Vi.  We  never  have  any  music  at 
the  Hall  now  Fraulein  Schmidt  has  gone. 

Violet.    Very  well  if  you'd  really  like  it. 

(Violet  moves  to  piano  with  Stella.) 

Lady  Faringford.  (to  Mrs.  Jackson)  You 
remember  her?  She  was  Stella's  governess.  Quite 
an  intelligent  good  creature.  But  I  dare  say  you 
never  met  her.  She  never  used  to  come  down  to 
dinner. 

(Violet  begins  to  hunt  through  music.) 

Lady  Faringford.  I  always  think  German  gov- 
ernesses so  much  more  satisfactory  than  English. 
You  see  there's  never  any  question  about  having  to 
treat  them  as  ladies.  And  then  they're  always  so 
plain.  That's  a  great  advantage.  And  German  is 
such  a  useful  language,  far  more  useful  for  a  young 
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girl  than  French.  There  are  so  many  more  books 
she  can  be  allowed  to  read  in  it.  French  can  be 
learnt  later — and  should  be  in  my  opinion. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  I  quite  agree  with  you  Lady  Faring- 
ford.  But  the  Rector  is  less  strict  in  these  matters. 
He  allowed  my  girls  to  begin  French  directly  they 
went  to  school,  at  Miss  Thursby's.  But  I'm  bound 
to  say  they  never  seem  to  have  learnt  any.  So  per- 
haps it  did  no  harm.. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Yes,  I  have  always  heard  Miss 
Thursby's  was  an  excellent  school. 

(Violet,  having  finished  her  search,  puts  a  piece  of 
music  on  piano  and  begins  to  play  the  second  move- 
ments of  Beethoven's  twenty-seventh  sonata.) 

(Enter  Baines.) 

(She  stops.) 

Baines.  (going  up  to  Mrs.  Pratt)  If  you 
please.  Madam,  Simmonds  is  here  asking  if  you 
could  see  him.    They  sent  him  on  from  the  Rectory. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  Simmonds?  Did  he  say  his  busi- 
ness? 

Baines.  (coughs  discreetly)  Something  about 
Mrs.  Simmonds,  I  think,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  Of  course.  I  remember.  I  will 
come  in  a  moment.  (rising)  You'll  excuse  mo 
won't  you,  dear  Mrs.  Jackson  ?  It's  Mrs.  Simmonds. 
Foolish  woman,  she's  had  another  baby.  Her  hus- 
band is  in  the  hall.  I  shall  probably  have  to  run 
over  to  the  Rectory  for  some  things  for  her. 
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Mrs.  Jackson,  (rising  at  once)  Oh  no,  you 
mustn't  do  that.  I  am  sure  we  have  everjthin<,' 
necessary  here,  soup  and  jelly  and  flannel  and  any- 
thing else  you  think  wise.  And  of  course  they  will 
want  some  money.  I  had  hetter  come  and  see  Sim- 
monds  with  you.  Then  we  can  tell  the  housekeeper 
to  put  the  things  together  for  him. 

Mrs.  Pratt.    But  it's  giving  you  so  much  trouble. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Not  in  the  least.  It's  no  trouble. 
And  I  can't  have  you  running  away  and  leaving  us 
before  the  Rector  has  finished  his  cigar.  That  would 
never  do. 

Violet,     (rising)     Can  I  do  anything,  mother? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  No  dear.  I  can  manage  quite 
well.  You  stay  here  and  entertain  Lady  Faringford 
and  Stella.    We  sha'n't  be  five  minutes. 

(Exeunt  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Pratt  shown  out 
by  Baines.) 

Violet,  (coming  down  stage)  Poor  Mrs.  Sim- 
monds.    I  do  hope  the  baby  will  be  all  right. 

Lady  Faringford.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will. 
When  people  have  far  more  children  already  than  is 
either  convenient  or  necessary,  their  babies  always 
exhibit  extraordinary  vitality.  Nothing  seems  to 
kill  them.     But  you  were  going  to  play  to  us,  dear. 

(Violet  goes  to  piano  again  and  begins  to  play. 
After  a  few  moments  Lady  Faringford  beclcons  to 
Stella,  who  rises^crosesL.  and  sits  by  her  mother. 
Lady  Faringford  begins  to  talk  under  cover  of 
the  music.) 
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Lady  Faringford.  By  the  way,  Stella,  how  are 
things  going  between  you  and  Henry? 

Stella,  (who  has  been  ahsorhed  in  the  music, 
turns  to  Lady  Faringford  quickly)  What  do  you 
mean  mother? 

Lady  Faringford.  Has  he  asked  you  to  marry 
him  yet  ? 

Stella.    No. 

Lady  Faringford.  Strange !  I  thought  he  would 
have  done  so  before  now.  I  have  given  him  several 
opportunities. 

Stella.    Mother ! 

Lady  Faringford.    He  is  going  to,  I  suppose  ? 

Stella.    I  don't  know. 

Lady  Faringford.  Nonsense,  child.  Of  course 
you  do.  A  girl  always  knows  when  a  man  wants  to 
propose  to  her,  unless  she  is  perfectly  idiotic.  He 
will  certainly  propose  if  you  give  him  proper  en- 
couragement.   And  when  he  does  you  will  accept  him. 

Stella,     (thoughtfully)     Vm  not  sure. 

Lady  Faringford.  Not  sure?  Why  not?  You 
like  him,  don't  you?  (three  or  fonr  loud  chords  on 
piano)  I  can't  think  who  invented  music  after  din- 
ner. One  can  hardly  hear  oneself  speak.  As  I  was 
saying,  you  like  him  ? 

Stella.     Oh  yes.    I  like  him. 

Lady  Faringford.  Then  of  course  you  will  ac- 
cept him.  When  a  man  proposes  to  a  girl  and  she 
likes  him  and  he  is  well  off  and  otherwise  eligible 
she  should  always  accept  him. 

Stella.  But  (hesitates)  I  don't  love  him, 
mother. 

Lady  Faringford.     My  dear  you  must  not  ex- 
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pect  impossibities.  Love  matches  aren't  very  common 
among  people  of  our  class.  And  they're  by  no  means 
always  successful  either.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  you 
marry  a  man  you  like  you  may  come  to  love  him — in 
time.  But  if  you  marry  a  man  you  love  you  may 
easily  come  to  loathe  him. 

(Pause.) 

Stella,  (sighs)  Well  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
marry  him  in  the  end. 

Lady  Faringford.  Of  course  you  will.  And  I'm 
sure  you  might  do  a  great  deal  worse.  The  Jacksons 
are  really  very  well  off.  The  business  has  grown 
enormously  in  the  past  few  years.  What  can  be  keep- 
ing Mrs.  Jackson  so  long?  Since  she  left  this  room 
she  has  had  time  to  pauperise  the  entire  village. 

Lady  Faringford.  A  very  dangerous  thing  to  do. 
Young  girls  when  they  fall  in  love  invariably  do  it 
with  the  wrong  person.  What  can  be  keeping  Mrs. 
Jackson  so  long?  Since  she  left  this  room  she  has 
had  time  to  pauperise  the  entire  village. 

Stella.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  get  the  things 
together,  I  suppose,  for  poor  Mrs.  Simmonds. 

Lady  Faringford.  As  to  being  in  love  that  is  a 
thing  to  which  people  attach  far  too  much  import- 
ance. Of  course  the  Jacksons  are  parvenus.  But 
everybody  one  meets  nowadays  is  either  a  parvenu  or 
a  pauper.  And  really  girls  are  so  numerous  just 
now  they  can't  afford  to  be  as  particular  as  they 
were.     Henry  is  the  only  son. 

Stella.     No,  mother.     There's  Eustace. 

Lady  Faringford.  I  don't  count  Eustace.  He 
went  away  years  ago — to  one  of  the  colonies  I  be- 
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lieve — and  doubtless  came  to  a  bad  end.  Probably 
he's  dead  by  now. 

Stella.  Mother !  How  can  you  say  such  terrible 
things ! 

Lady  Faringford.  Nonsense.  Of  course  he's 
dead.  And  a  very  good  thing  too.  Eeally  what  a 
noise  our  good  Violet  is  making — If  he  weren't  dead 
one  would  have  heard  something  of  him.  That  sort 
of  young  man  always  makes  himself  felt  by  his  rela- 
tions as  long  as  the  breath's  in  his  body. 

Stella.    But  if  he's  abroad — 

Lady  Faringford.  Then  he  would  write — for 
money.  People  in  the  Colonies  always  do  write  for 
money.     You  don't  remember  him  do  you? 

Stella.     Hardly  at  all.     I've  seen  him  of  course. 

Lady  Faringford.  Ah.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow.  Clever  too.  But  a  thorough  detrimental. 
It's  just  as  well  he  went  to  the  Colonies.  No,  my 
dear,  you  can't  do  better  than  accept  Henry.  He'll 
be  quite  a  rich  man  some  day  and  he's  really  very 
fairly  presentable.  And  his  father  will  get  into 
Parliament.  Not  that  that  means  anything  now- 
adays. 

{Door  opens.     Men's  voices  without.) 

Here  he  is. 

{Enter  l.  Sir  John  Faringford,  a  little  hold. 
The  Rector,  a  little  grey,  Mr.  Jackson,  very 
portly  and  pompous,  and  Henry,  his  son.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Hullo,  all  alone.  Lady  Faringford  ? 
What's  become  of  Maria — and  Mrs.  Pratt  ? 
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Violet.  (rising  from  piano — doivn  stage  and 
across  l.)  Simmonds  came  to  ask  if  he  could  see 
Mrs.  Pratt.  Mrs.  Simmonds  is  ill.  Mother  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  are  putting  some  things  together  for  him  to 
take  to  her. 

Lady  Faringford.  Your  daughter  has  been  en- 
tertaining us  with  her  charming  music  while  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  away.  What  was  that  little  piece  you 
were  playing,  dear? 

Violet.  A  sonata  of  Beethoven,  Lady  Faring- 
ford. 

Lady  Faringford.    Indeed?    Very  pretty. 

The  Rector.  You  are  going  to  play  at  our  next 
Parish  concert  I  hope,  Miss  Jackson? 

Violet.  Yes.  Mrs.  Pratt  and  I  have  been  get- 
ting out  the  programme. 

Sir  John.  Miss  Jackson  is  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  musical  line.  Stella  hardly  plays  a  note.  I  al- 
v/ays  tell  my  wife  it's  the  result  of  having  had  a 
German  governess.  How  can  you  expect  a  child  to 
learn  music  in  German? 

Lady  Faringford.  (rising  and  going  up  stage) 
I  believe  all  modern  music  is  written  in  German.  It 
certainly  sounds  like  it. 

(Lady  Faringford  goes  up  stage,  sits  and  begins  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Jackson.  The  Rector  talks  to  Vio- 
let on  sofa  with  Sir  John.  Henry  comes  down 
and  sits'hy  Stella.) 

Henry.  I  hope  you  haven't  been  dull,  Miss  Far- 
ingford, while  my  mother  has  been  out  of  the  room. 
It's  shocking  of  her  to  leave  her  guests  in  this  way. 
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Stella.  Not  at  all.  Vi  has  been  playing  to  us. 
It  has  been  delightful. 

Henry.     You're  very  fond  of  music,  aren't  you? 

Stella.  Yes.  It's  curious.  When  I  was  a  child 
they  made  me  learn  of  course,  but  I  didn't  care  a 
bit  about  it.  I  was  awfully  troublesome  over  my 
lessons,  I  remember.  So  I  made  nothing  of  it.  And 
now,  when  I'd  give  anything  to  be  able  to  play,  I 
can't. 

Henry.    Why  don't  you  take  it  up  again? 

Stella.  I  do^  try  sometimes.  Sometimes  I  set  to 
work  and  practise  feverishly  for  a  whole  week.  But 
it  doesn't  last. 

Henry.     You  should  persevere. 

Stella.  I  know.  But  I  don't.  I  suppose  I'm 
lazy.  But  that's  like  me.  I  want  to  do  things.  I  see 
I  ought  to  do  them.  But  somehow  they  don't  get 
done.     I  expect  you  can't  understand  that? 

Henry.  I'm  afraid  I  can't.  If  I  want  a  thing  I 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  it.  That's  what  "  want- 
ing "  means  with  me. 

Stella,  {thoughtfully)  And  do  you  always  get 
it? 

Henry.  Generally.  A  man  can  generally  get  a 
thing  in  the  end  if  he  gives  his  mind  to  it. 

Stella.  .  Most  people  wouldn't  say  that. 

Henry.  That's  because  most  people  don't  know 
what  they  want.  Instead  of  fixing  their  mind  on 
one  thing,  and  being  determined  to  get  it,  they  keep 
aiming  first  at  one  thing  and  then  at  another.  So  of 
course  they  don't  get  anything.  They  don't  deserve 
to. 
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Stella.  Most  people  don't  aim  at  all.  They 
simply  take  what  comes. 

Henry.     Surely  you  don't  do  that  ? 

Stella.  I  believe  I  do.  (laughing)  You  see 
there's  really  not  room  for  more  than  one  will  in  any 
family.  In  our  family  it's  mamma's.  Mamma  al- 
ways knows  what  she  wants — like  you.  The  worst  of 
it  is  she  doesn't  always  know  what  we  want. 

Henry,    I  see.    What  happens  then  ? 

Stella.  Oh  mamma  wins.  We  struggle  a  little 
sometimes,  papa  and  I.  But  she  gets  her  way  in 
the  end.     (a  pause) 

Henry.  Miss  Faringford,  there's  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you. 

Stella.    That  sounds  very  serious. 

Henry.  It  is  serious  to  me.  It's  something  I've 
wanted  to  tell  you  for  a  long  time. 

Stella,  (rising  nervously)  Well,  don't  tell  it  me 
to-night.  Later  on  perhaps.  I  don't  think  I  want  to 
hear  about  serious  things  to-night. 

(Door  opens — enter  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Pratt 
a  little  later.) 

Henry,  (rising  also)  When  may  I  tell  it  to 
you? 

Stella.  I  don't  know.  Sometime,  perhaps.  But 
not  now. 

(Lady  Faringford  comes  down.) 

Here's  your  mother  come  back  with  Mrs.  Pratt. 
Mrs.  Jackson.     Lady  Faringford,  what  will  you 
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think  of  me  for  leaving  you  so  long.  But  the  house- 
keeper was  out.  She  had  gone  down  to  the  village, 
to  see  her  niece  who  is  ill.  So  Mrs.  Pratt  and  I  had 
to  put  the  things  together  for  Simmonds  ourselves. 
Mrs.  Simmonds  has  another  baby,  Samuel,     (sits) 

Mrs.  Pratt.  The  poor  are  terribly  thoughtless  in 
these  matters.  That  makes  her  sixth.  I'm  bound  to 
say  poor  Simmonds  seemed  quite  conscious  of  his 
folly. 

Lady  Faringford.  (l.  hj  tahle  r.)  That  at  least 
is  satisfactory.  But  I  have  no  hope  that  it  will  af- 
fect his  future  conduct.  He  will  go  on  having 
children — at  the  usual  intervals — until  he  dies.  And 
then  they  will  come  on  the  Parish. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  But  is  Simmonds  going  to  die? 
He  said  nothing  about  it.  But  of  course  he  was 
rather  flurried. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  hope  you  sent  whatever  was 
necessar}^,  Maria? 

Mrs.  Pratt.  Far  more.  I  really  had  to  interfere 
to  prevent  Mrs.  Jackson  from  emptying  her  store 
cupboard. 

The  Rector.  Well,  well,  I  dare  say  poor  Mrs. 
Simmonds  will  find  a  use  for  everything. 

Mr.  Jackson.  No  doubt.  And  besides  with  an 
election  in  prospect — 

Sir  John.    Exactly.    It  can  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Jackson.  By  the  way,  Sir  John,  as  chair- 
man of  my  election  committee,  there's  a  point  on 
which  I  want  your  advice,  {brings  him  down  stage) 
The  local  Branch  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  wrote  to  me  ten  days  ago  asking  for  a  sub- 
scription.   So  I  sent  five  guineas. 
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(Mrs.  Jackson  rises  and  goes  to  Mrs.  Pratt  at  table 
up  stage.) 

Sir  John.  Quite  right.  The  Temperance  Vote 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  this  Division. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Just  so.  But  the  Good  Templars 
published  the  fact  in  the  local  newspaper. 

Sir  John.  Well,  that's  what  you  wanted,  wasn't 
it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Ye-es.  No  doubt.  But  I  forgot 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  Association  would  be  sure  to  see 
the  paragraph  and  write  to  me  for  an  explanation. 

Sir  John.    I  see.    Did  he? 

Mr.  Jackson.    Yes. 

Sir  John.    Ah !    What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  was  in  some  doubt.  But  Sims, 
my  agent,  told  me  the  Licensed  Victuallers  had  a 
Benevolent  Fund  or  something.  So  I  sent  ten 
guineas  to  that.  That  seemed  the  best  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

Sir  John.  Much  the  best,  much  the  best,  {trying 
to  escape) 

Mr.  Jackson,  (detaining  him)  But  that's  not 
the  end  of  the  matter.  For  now  the  Good  Templars 
have  written  to  ask  if  I  am  prepared  to  support  any 
legislation  designed  to  combat  the  evil  of  the  Drink 
Traffic.  And  the  Licensed  Victuallers  want  to  know 
if  I  will  pledge  myself  to  oppose  any  Bill  which 
aims  at  the  reduction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Sir  John.     Hum !     They  rather  had  you  there ! 

Mr.  Jackson.    Yes.     .      .      .     However,  I  think 
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I've  got  out  of  it  all  right.  I've  written  a  letter  to 
the  Licensed  Victuallers  to  say  I'm  not  in  favor  of 
unduly  restricting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  interests 
of  Temperance  Propaganda.  And  I've  written  an- 
other to  the  Good  Templars  saying  that  I'm  quite  in 
favor  of  Temperance  Propaganda  providing  it 
doesn't  unduly  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
I  think  that  meets  the  case  ? 

Sir  John.  I  see.  Running  with  the  hare  and 
hunting  with  the  hounds  in  fact?  Quite  right.  And 
now  we  really  must  be  saying  good-night,  {to  Lady 
Faringford)  Come,  my  dear.  It's  time  we  were 
going. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh,  you  mustn't  go  yet.  It's 
quite  early. 

Lady  Faringford.  We  are  early  people,  (rises) 
We  really  must  go.  Stella,  my  dear,  we  must  be 
putting  on  our  things. 

Henry.    I'll  ask  if  your  carriage  is  round,  (rings) 

Lady  Faringford.  If  you  will  be  so  good.  I 
told  the  coachman  ten.  I  do  hope  it's  stopped  rain- 
ing. I  believe  the  farmers  want  it  but  it's  so  bad 
for  the  horses. 

(Enter  Baines.) 

Henry.    Lady  Faringford's  carriage. 
Baines.    It's  at  the  door,  sir. 
Henry.    Very  well. 

Lady  Faringford.  Good-night  then,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son.   Such  a  pleasant  evening.    Come,  Stella. 

(Mrs.  Jackson  hy  Eector.) 
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(General  adieux.     The  Faringfords  and  Stella  go 
out  escorted  hy  Henry  and  Mr.  Jackson.) 

Mrs.  Pratt.     I  think  we  ought  to  be  going  too. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  No.  No.  You  mustn't  run  away 
like  that.  I've  not  had  a  moment  to  speak  to  the 
liector.  And  I'm  sure  Vi  will  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  next  concert.  Sit  down  again,  Mrs.  Pratt. 
(Mrs.  Jackson  r.  sofa) 

(Re-enter  Henry  and  Mr.  Jackson.) 

What  sort  of  a  night  is  it,  Samuel?    Has  it  stopped 

(Henry  goes  to  Violet.) 


raining  ? 


Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  it's  not  raining  now.  But 
it's  very  dark. 

The  Kector.  The  moon's  full  too.  But  I  sup- 
pose there's  too  much  cloud  about. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I  do  hope  it  will  be  lighter  before 
you  have  to  go  home.  It's  such  a  dark  road  from  here 
to  the  Rectory. 

The  Rector.  We  have  a  lantern.  We  always 
bring  it  when  we  go  out  at  night.  We  don't  trust 
the  moon.  She's  fickle,  Mrs.  Jackson,  like  all  her 
sex. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Rector,  if  you  talk  like  that  I 
shall  scold  you.     And  so  will  Mrs.  Pratt. 

(Sudden    noise    of   footsteps    outside.      Then    door 
opens  and  enter  Baines,  rather  flurried.) 
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Baines.     {a  little  hreathlcss)    If  you  please,  Sir, — 
Mr.  Jackson.     Well,  what  is  it,  Baines? 
Baines.    If  you  i)lease,  Sir,  it's  Mr.  Eustace. 

(Mr.  Jackson  turns  sharp  round.) 

He  was  lying  just  by  the  front  door. 

Mr.  Jackson.    Mr.  Eustace? 

Mrs.  Jackson,     (jumping  up)    Eustace! 

Baines.  Yes,  Sir.  Yes,  Madam.  Thomas  saw 
him  just  as  he  was  coming  in  after  shutting  the 
front  gate.  The  moon  came  out  for  a  moment  and 
he  saw  him.  He's  fainted,  Sir.  At  least  I  think 
so. 

(Mrs.  Jackson  moves  across  as  Violet  meets  her 
c.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.    I  must  go  to  him. 

Mr.  Jackson.    No.    Not  you,  Maria.    I'll  go. 

(The  door  opens.) 

Baines.  I  think  they're  bringing  him  in  here, 
Sir. 

{Enter  the  Two  Footmen  carrying  a  draggled  and 
dishevelled  body  hy  the  shoulders  and  the  heels.) 

(Pause.  Violet  moves  the  arm  chair  to  r.  where  it 
is  taken  hy  Henry.  The  Rector  and  Violet 
move  the  sofa  to  receive  the  body  as  the  Footmen 
bring  it  l.) 
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(Mrs.  Pratt  by  piano,   Mrs.  Jackson   by  body's 
head — All  standing  by  the  sofa.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh,  my  poor  boy !  My  poor  dear 
boy!     (rushes  to  him) 

YiOLET.     Wait  a  minute.     Put  him  here. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh,  he's  dead!  He's  dead!  I 
know  he's  dead. 

Violet,  (immediately)  Hush,  mother.  Some 
brandy,  quick,  Baines.  And  some  cold  water.  I 
think  he's  only  fainted,  (puts  cushion  under  his 
head  and  opens  shirt  at  necJc) 

The  Eector.    Poor  fellow. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  Oh,  Mrs.  Jackson.  Your  sofa !  It 
will  be  utterly  ruined. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (bending  over  him)  Oh,  I  wish 
they'd  be  quick  with  the  brandy.  Henry,  go  at  once 
for  Dr.  Glaisher. 

The  Rector.  Let  me  go.  We  pass  his  house  any- 
way. And  we  mustn't  stay  any  longer.  We  should 
only  be  in  the  way  here.    Come,  my  dear. 

(Enter  Baines  with  brandy  and  jug  of  water.) 

Mrs.  Pratt.  Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Jackson.  No. 
You  mustn't  stir.  And  I  do  hope  he'll  be  all  right 
soon.    We'll  send  Dr.  Glaisher  round  at  once. 

The  Rector.  Good-bye.  (to  Henry)  Don't 
come  with  me  my  dear  fellow.  Baines  can  find  my 
things.     Stay  and  look  after  your  brother. 

(Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  and  Baines.) 

(Meantime  Mrs.  Jackson  has  been  trying  to  force 
some  brandy  between  clenched  teeth  of  the  patient.) 
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Violet.     Your  handkerchief,  Henry.     Quick. 

(Henry  gives  it.  She  dips  it  in  jug,  wrings  it  out 
and  puts  it  over  patient's  forehead  hy  way  of 
bandage. ) 

Mrs.  Jackson.    He  doesn't  stir. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  can  feel  his  heart  beating  a  little, 
I  think.    But  I'm  not  sure. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (lamentahly)  Oh,  will  he  never 
come  round !  I  wish  Dr.  Glaisher  would  come.  If 
he  were  to  die ! 

Violet,  (soothing  her)  Hush,  mother!  He's 
only  fainted.  Didn't  you  hear  father  say  he  could 
feel  his  heart  beating? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Isn't  there  anything  else  we 
could  do  ?    My  salts  ! 

Violet,     (rising)     I'll  get  them,  mother. 

Mrs.  Jackson.     They're  on  my  dressing  table. 

(Exit  Violet  hurriedly.) 

No,  I  remember,  I  had  them  in  the  library  this  morn- 
ing, I'll  go  and  look.  Or  was  it  the  breakfast  room  ? 
I'm  not  sure.    Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  poor  darling  Eustace ! 

(Exit  in  hurst  of  tears.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  She'll  never  find  them.  You  go, 
Henry,    and   help   her.      Try    the    breakfast    room. 

(Exeunt  all  save  Mr.  Jackson  and  Eustace.) 

(After  Mr.  Jackson  has  fidgetted  round  his  son  for 
a  minute  or  so  in  helpless  and  grotesque  efforts  to 
restore  his  son  to  consciousness  Violet's  voice  is 
heard  through  door  which  is  left  open.) 
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Violet,    (without)    Father! 
Mr.  Jackson,     (going  to  door,  hurriedly)     Yes, 
yes,  what  is  it? 

(Enter  Violet.) 

Violet.  Have  you  your  keys  ?  Mother  thinks  she 
may  have  left  her  salts  on  your  desk  in  the  library 
and  its  locked. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Tck!  Here  they  are.  (Violet 
going)  I'd  better  come  or  you'll  disturb  all  my 
papers. 

(Exeunt  Mr.  Jackson  and  Violet.) 

(The  stage  is  left  empty  for  a  moment  of  all  save  the 
man  on  the  sofa.  Presently  Eustace  raises  him^ 
self  cautiously,  looJcs  round,  then  finding  no  one 
there  takes  off  head  bandage  and  wrings  it  out, 
listens  again,  then  sits  up  and  puts  feet  to  ground, 
picks  up  a  hook,  on  which  he  has  been  lying 
with  conspicuous  red  cover,  glances  at  it,  reads 
title  "  Hester's  Escape,"  makes  face,  hears  sound 
without,  hurriedly  puts  feet  up  again  on  couch,  re- 
places  bandage  and  lays  his  head  back  on  pillow 
just  as  Mrs.  Jackson  re-enters  with  Henry.) 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (piteously)  They're  not  in  the 
library.     Where  can  I  have  put  them? 

Henry.  The  others  will  find  them.  Violet  is 
looking  in  your  bed-room.  She  always  finds  things. 
And  the  Governor  is  in  the  breakfast  room.  They'll 
be  here  in  a  moment. 

(Enter  Violet  with  salts  in  her  hand,  followed  at  a 
$hort  interval  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 
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Mrs.  Jackson.  Thanks  dear.  {Iwlds  the  salts 
tremulously  to  patient's  nose,  hut  forgetting  to  take 
out  stopper,  kneeling  by  his  side)  Where  were  they? 
(kneels  hy  sofa) 

Violet.    In  the  dining  room,  on  the  writing  table. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  I  had  them 
there  at  lunch  time.  I  knew  I  had  put  them  some- 
where. 

Henry,  (irritahly)  My  dear  mother,  there's  no 
use  holding  those  salts  to  his  nose  unless  you  take  the 
stopper  out. 

(Mrs.  Jackson  fumbles  with  stopper.    Patient  stirs 
slightly  and  turns  away  his  head.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  He^s  coming  round.  He  moved  a 
little.     Try  him  with  some  more  brandy. 

(Mrs.  Jackson  puts  down  salts  and  takes  up  brandy 
which  she  pours  into  patient's  mouth.  He  makes 
elaborate  business  of  coming  round,  gives  a  sigh, 
opens  his  eyes,  then  raises  himself  and  looks 
round.) 

Eustace.     Is  that  you,  mother? 

Mrs.  Jackson.     Yes,  dear,  yes. 

Eustace.     Where  am  I? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  At  home,  dear.  Your  own  home. 
Oh,  he's  not  dead  !  He's  not  dead !  (embracer  him 
sobbing  passionately) 

Curtain. 


o 
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ACT  11. 

Scene: — The  hreakfast  room  at  the  Jacksons'.  In 
the  middle  of  stage  the  hreahfast  table  which  is 
round  and  would  hold  about  six  people.  It  is  fully 
laid  with  cloth,  tea  and  coffee  things,  toast,  dishes, 
etc.  The  fireplace  (no  fire)  is  on  the  right  and 
above  and  below  it  are  leather-covered  armchairs. 
There  is  a  large  French  window  at  back  through 
which  is  seen  garden.  The  windoius  are  open  as  it 
is  a  bright  summer  day.  There  is  a  door  r.  up  to 
hall.  On  the  left  is  a  sideboard  on  which  stand 
fruit,  some  spare  plates,  etc.,  also  a  box  of  cigars 
and  a  box  of  cigarettes.  On  either  side  of  the 
window  are  bookcases.  Down  l.,  below  sideboard, 
a  writing  table.  When  the  curtain  rises  Mr.  Jack- 
son sits  R.  of  table.  Henry  on  left,  Violet  on  the 
side  furthest  from  footlights.  She  has  the  coffee, 
etc.,  in  front  of  her.  Mr.  Jackson  is  faced  by 
bacon  dishes.  They  all  go  on  eating  their  break- 
fasts for  half  a  minute  after  curtain  has  risen. 
Henry  is  reading  a  neivspaper  propped  up  by  his 
side.    Violet  is  reading  letters. 

Henry,  {handing  cup)  More  coffee,  please,  Vio- 
let, {to  Mr.  Jackson)  Wenhams  have  failed, 
father. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  It's  only  what  we  expected,  isn't 
it? 

Henry.  Yes.  Forty  thousand  they  say  here. 
But  of  course  it's  only  a  guess.  No  one  can  know 
till  the  accounts  are  made  up. 

Mr.  Jackson.    They've  been  shaky  for  some  time. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Jackson.) 

Well,  how  is  he  ? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Much  better.  He  looks  quite  a 
different  person. 

Mr.  Jackson.     Did  he  eat  any  breakfast? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  He  hasn't  had  any  yet.  At  least 
only  a  cup  of  tea.  He  says  he'd  rather  come  down. 
He's  getting  up  now. 

Violet.  Didn't  Dr.  Glaisher  say  he  was  to  stay 
in  bed? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Yes.  But  if  he  wants  to  come 
down  I  don't  think  it  can  do  any  harm.  He  can  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  till  lunch  if  he  feels  tired. 

Mr.  Jackson.    What  time  is  Glaisher  coming? 

Violet.    Half-past  ten,  he  said. 

Henry.  Has  Eustace  explained  how  he  came  to 
be  lying  in  the  drive  in  that  state?  Last  night  we 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  No  wonder.  He  was  dazed,  poor 
boy.  He  had  walked  all  the  way  from  London  and 
had  had  nothing  to  eat. 

Henry.  How  was  it  he  was  in  London.  He  was 
sent  to  Australia. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  He  had  been  in  Australia.  He 
worked  his  passage  home. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  His  money  is  all  gone,  I  suppose 
— the  thousand  pounds  I  gave  him? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I  don't  know,  Samuel.  I  didn't 
ask. 

Mr.    Jackson.     Humph ! (pause)      I'll 

trouble  you  for  the  toast  please.     Henry. 

Henry.  I  suppose  we'd  better  make  enquiries 
about  Wenhams'  father.  It  might  be  worth  our  while 
to  buy  the  mill  if  it  goes  cheap.  Then  we  could  run 
it  and  ours  together. 

Mr.  Jackson.     Just  so.    Will  you  see  to  that? 

(Henry  nods.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I've  got  a  letter  to  Aunt  Isabel 
to  send  by  the  early  post.  I  ought  to  have  written 
it  last  night.  Will  you  put  it  into  the  box  for  me, 
Samuel,  as  you  go  to  the  mill?  (goes  l.  to  writ-' 
ingtable  and  sits.) 

Mr.  Jackson.     Certainly,  my  dear. 

Henry.  Very  tiresome  Eustace  turning  up  in 
that  disreputable  condition  last  night.  What  will 
Stella  think  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It's  lucky  the  Faringfords  had 
gone  before  he  was  brought  in. 

Henry.  The  Pratts  hadn't.  Mrs.  Pratt  will  have 
told  the  entire  village  before  lunch  time. 

Violet.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  mind  if  she 
does.  There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  {rises  and 
reads  letter  by  fireplace) 

Henry,  (impatiently)  Well,  we  won't  discuss 
it.     (returns  to  his  paper) 

Mrs.  Jackson,      (moving  nearer  Henry  to  get 
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paper)  By  the  way,  Henry,  did  you  say  anything 
to  Stella  last  night? 

Henry  (hesitates)     No. 

Mr.  Jackson.     I  thought  you  were  going  to? 

Henry.  I  was.  In  fact  I  did  begin.  But  she 
didn't  let  me  finish.  I  suppose  she  didn't  under- 
stand what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Don't  put  it  off  too  long.  There 
may  be  an  election  any  day  now  and  the  Faringford 
influence  means  a  great  deal. 

Henry.  You've  got  Faringford's  influence  al- 
ready.    He's  chairman  of  your  committee. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That's  true.  Still,  he'll  take 
more  trouble  when  I'm  one  of  the  family  so  to  speak. 
Yes,  I  shouldn't  put  it  off  if  I  were  you. 

Henry.     Very  well,  father. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Of  course  Faringford  is  as  poor 
as  Job.  The  estate's  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt.  And 
anything  there  is  after  he  and  Lady  Faringford  go 
out  of  the  coach — if  there  is  anything — will  go  to 
the  son.  Stella  won't  have  a  sixpence.  Still  they're 
good  people,  position  in  the  county  and  all  that. 
And  you'll  have  enough  money  for  both. 

Henry.  Yes.  Especially  if  we  get  hold  of  Wen- 
hams'  mill.  I'm  sure  I  could  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  it.  We'd  put  in  turbines  as  we  did  here,  get  new 
machinery  and  double  our  output. 

Mr.  Jackson.  How  are  the  turbines  working  by 
the  way? 

Henry.  All  right.  And  they'll  go  still  better 
when  the  new  sluices  are  done,  (rising)  Well,  I 
shall  go  over  to  the  mill  now.    Are  you  coming? 
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Mr.  Jackson.     In  a  moment,     {finishes  his  coffee 

and  rises) 

{Exit  Henry  r.) 

Violet.     Shall  I  get  your  hat  and  stick,  father? 
Mr.  Jackson.     Do,  dear. 

{Exit  Violet  r.)' 

Is  your  letter  ready,  Maria? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Just  done,  {fastens  it  up.  ris- 
ing)    You  won't  forget  it,  will  you? 

{Re-enter  Henry  with  hat  r.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  No.  Or  if  I  do  Henry  will  re- 
mind me. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  {to  Henry)  Won't  you  wait 
and  see  Eustace  before  you  go,  Henry?  He'll  be 
down  in  a  moment. 

Henry.  It  doesn't  matter.  I  shall  see  him  soon 
enough.    Coming  father? 

{Exit  c.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I  think  Henry  might  have  stayed 
to  see  Eustace  before  he  started.  . 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  dare  say  he'll  be  over  m  the 
course  of  the  morning. 

(Violet  re-entering.) 

Violet.     Here's  your  hat  and  stick,  father. 
Mr.  Jackson.     That's  a  good  girl,     {kisses  her) 
Good-bye.    I  shall  be  in  for  lunch. 
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(Exit  c.) 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (going  to  hacon  dish  and  lifting 
cover)  We  must  order  some  more  bacon.  Or  do  you 
think  Eustace  had  better  have  an  egg  ? 

Violet.     Shall  I  go  up  and  ask  him? 

Mrs.  Jacksoist.  Do  dear.  And  I  wonder  if  you'd 
see  cook  at  the  same  time  and  ask  her  if  she's  want- 
ing anything.     I  have  to  go  into  the  village. 

Violet.     Very  well,  mother. 
{Exit  Violet  r.  Mrs.  Jackson  taJces  away  plates  to 

sideboard,    clears    a    place    for    Eustace    where 

Henry  sat  and  lays  for  him) 

Baines.     (announcing)     Dr.  Glaisher. 

(Enter  Dr.  Glaisher  r.)' 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (shaking  hands)  Oh,  doctor. 
Good  morning,  (to  Baines)  Tell  Mr.  Eustace  Dr. 
Glaisher  is  here. 

(Exit  Baines.)  «^ 

Dr.  Glaisher.  (hrisTc  and  professional)  Well, 
how  does  he  seem  ?    Going  on  well  ? 

Mrs.  Jackson.    Quite  well,  I  think. 

Dr.  Glaisher.     Did  he  have  a  good  night? 

Mrs.  Jackson.     Excellent  he  says. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Ah.  Just  so.  Shall  I  go  up  to 
him? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  He's  coming  down  for  break- 
fast.   He'll  be  here  in  a  moment. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Coming  down  is  he?  (by  fire- 
place) Come,  that  looks  satisfactory.  Still  we  must 
be   careful.      No    overfatigue.      His   condition    last 
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night  gave  cause  for  considerable  anxiety.     Indeed 
I  may  say  that  if  I  had  not  fortunately  been  sent  for 
at  once  and  applied  the  necessary  remedies  there  was 
distinct  danger  of  collapse,  um!  distinct  danger. 
Mrs.  Jackson.    Oh,  Doctor ! 

{Enter  Eustace  r.  very  fresh  and  genial  in  an  ad- 
mirahle  suit  of  clothes.) 

Dr.  Glaisher.     Ah,  here  he  is. 

Eustace.  Good  morning,  mother,  {kisses  her) 
Hullo,  doctor.     Come  to  see  me? 

Dr.  Glaisher.  {shaking  hands)  Well,  and  how 
are  we  this  morning? 

Eustace.  Getting  on  all  right,  I  think.  A  bit 
limp  and  washed  out  perhaps. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Just  so.  The  temperature  nor- 
mal? No  fever?  {touches  forehead)  That's  right. 
Pulse,  {feels  it)  A  little  irregular,  perhaps.  But 
nothing  serious.  Excitement  due  to  overfatigue  no 
doubt.  Now,  let  me  see  your  tongue,  {does  so) 
Just  so.  As  I  should  have  expected.  Just  as  I 
should  have  expected,  dear  Mrs.  Jackson.  Appetite 
not  very  good,  I  suppose  ? 

Eustace.     Er — not  very. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Just  so.  Just  so.  {nods  sagaci- 
ously) 

Eustace,  {gaily)  Not  dead  yet,  eh  doctor? 
{sits  on  arm  of  chair) 

Mrs.  Jackson.     My  dear! 

Dr.  Glaisher.  {with  heavy  geniality)  We  shall 
pull  you  through.  Oh,  we  shall  pull  3^ou  through. 
But  you  must  take  care  of  yourself  for  a  few  days. 
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No  excitement!  No  overfatigue.  The  system  wants 
tone  a  little,  wants  tone. 

Eustace.  I  see.  I'm  to  take  it  easy  in  fact  for 
a  bit,  eh? 

Dr.  Glaisher.     Just  so. 

Eustace.  I  won't  forget.  I  say  what  clever  beg- 
gars you  doctors  are!  You  feel  a  fellow's  pulse  and 
look  at  his  tongue  and  you  know  all  about  him  at 
once.    Don't  you  ? 

Dr.  Glaisher.  (phased)  Not  all  perhaps. 
But  there  are  indications,  symptoms,  which  the  pro- 
fessional man  can  interpret.     .     .     . 

Eustace,  (interruptmg)  Quite  extraordinary. 
I  say,  what  do  you  think  of  these  clothes?  Not  had 
are  they.  They're  Henry's.  But  I  chose  them — 
out  of  his  drawers.    Poor  old  Henry  ! 

Mrs.  Jackson.  How  naughty  of  you,  Eustace. 
I'm  sure  Henry  won't  like  it. 

Eustace.  Of  course  he  won't,  mother  dear.  No- 
body does  like  his  clothes  being  worn  by  someone  else. 
But  I  must  wear  something  you  know.  I  can't  come 
down  to  breakfast  in  a  suit  of  pyjamas.  Besides 
they're  Henry's  pyjamas. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  But  I  told  Thomas  specially  to 
put  out  an  old  suit  of  your  father's  for  you.  Didn't 
he  do  it? 

Eustace.  Yes.  But  I  can't  wear  the  governor's 
clothes,  you  know.  We  haven't  the  same  figure.  I 
say  I'd  better  ring  for  breakfast,     (does  so) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Have  you  ordered  it  dear?  I 
sent  Vi  up  to  ask  whether  you'd  like  bacon  or  eggs. 

Eustace.  Yes.  Violet  asked  me.  I  said  bacon 
and  eggs. 
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{Enter  Violet  r.) 

Hullo,  Vi,  you're  just  in  time  to  pour  out  my  coffee. 
Dr.  Glaisher.  (shakes  hands  with  Violet) 
Well,  I  must  be  off  to  my  other  patients,  (to  Mrs. 
Jackson)  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Jackson.  He  is  going  on 
well,  quite  as  well  as  can  be  expected  that  is.  There 
are  no  fresh  symptoms  of  an  unfavorable  character. 
But  you  must  keep  him  quiet  for  a  few  days.  There 
are  signs  of  nervousness  about  him,  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  which  I  don't  like.  The  system 
wants  tone,  decidedly  wants  tone.  I'll  send  him  up 
a  mixture  to  take.  He  has  evidently  been  through 
some  strain  lately.  I  knew  that  directly  I  saw  him 
last  night.     You  can't  deceive  a  doctor! 

(Man  brings  in  breakfast— rack  of  toast  on  table, 
coffee  and  rolls  on  sideboard,  clears  table  of  dirty 
plates,  etc.,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  manageable  quan' 
tity  of  "  business  "  for  Baines  when  latter  has  to 
clear  the  table  later.  This  is  important  so  that 
Baines's  scene  may  not  have  to  be  played  too 
slowly.) 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (anxiously)  But  you  don't 
think  there's  anything  serious  the  matter? 

Dr.  Glaisher.  No !  no !  Let  us  hope  not.  The 
general  constitution  is  sound  enough,  not  over  strong 
perhaps,  but  sound.  And  with  youth  on  his  side. 
Let  me  see  how  old  is  he?  iij- 

Mrs.  Jackson.     Nine  and  twenty.  '     5 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Just  so.  Just  so.  Well,  good 
morning,     (to  Eustace.)     Good  morning.     And  re- 
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member  quiet,  perfectly  quiet.    I'll  look  in  again  to- 
morrow morning  and  see  how  he's  getting  on. 

Eustace.  (nods)  Good-bye!  (goes  towards 
breakfast  table.) 

(Dr.  Glaisher  shakes  hands  with  Violet  and  goes 
out  R.  Violet  seats  herself  at  table  to  pour  out 
Eustace's  coffee.  Mrs.  Jackson  sits  by 
Eustace.) 

Mother,  I  think  I  must  become  a  doctor.  It's  the 
only  profession  I  know  of  which  seems  to  require  no 
knowledge  whatever,  and  it's  the  sort  of  thing  I 
should  do  rather  well,     (begins  his  breakfast) 

(Exit  Footman.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  I  dare  say,  my  dear.  You  must 
speak  to  your  father  about  it.  .  .  .  (sitting) 
And  now  you  must  tell  us  all  about  yourself.  What 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  time?  And  why  have 
you  never  written? 

Eustace.  There  was  nothing  to  tell  you — that 
you'd  have  liked  to  hear. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  My  dear,  of  course  we  should 
have  liked  to  hear  everything  about  you. 

Eustace.    I  doubt  it.     No  news  is  good  news.    I 
bet  the  governor  thought  that — and  Henry. 
.  ,Mrs.  Jackson.     No,  no,  dear.    I  assure  you  your 
father  was  quite  anxious  when  we  never  heard — at 
first. 

Eustace.  Ah  well,  if  the  governor  was  so  anx- 
ious to  know  how  I  was  he  shouldn't  have  packed  me 
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off  to  x^ustralia.     I  never  could  endure  writing  let- 
ters. 

Violet,  Still  you  might  have  sent  us  word.  It 
would  have  been  kinder  to  mother. 

{Down  to  fire  and  sits  front  of  table.) 

Eustace,  (laying  his  hand  on  his  mother's  as  it 
lies  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.)  Poor  mother.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  a  brute.  But  I've  not  been  very  prosper- 
ous these  five  years,  and  as  I'd  nothing  pleasant  to 
say  I  thought  I  wouldn't  write. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  But  what  became  of  your  money 
dear?    The  thousand  pounds  your  father  gave  you? 

Eustace.     I  lost  it. 

Mrs.  Jackson.     Lost  it? 

Eustace.  Part  of  it  went  in  a  sheep  farm.  I 
suppose  I  was  a  bad  farmer.  Anyhow  the  sheep 
died.  The  other  part  I  put  in  a  gold  mine.  I  sup- 
pose I  wasn't  much  of  a  miner.  Anyhow  there  was 
no  gold  in  it.  I  was  in  the  Mounted  Police  for  a 
time.  That  was  in  Natal.  It  v/asn't  bad  but  it 
didn't  lead  to  anything.  So  I  cleared  out.  I've 
been  in  a  bank  in  Hong  Kong.  I've  driven  a  cable 
car  in  San  Francisco,  I've  been  a  steward  on  a  liner, 
I've  been  an  actor,  and  I've  been  a  journalist.  I've 
tried  my  hand  at  most  things  in  fact.  At  one  time 
I  played  in  an  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  You  were  always  so  fond  of 
music. 

Eustace,  (drihj)  Yes,  I  played  the  triangle — 
and  took  a  whack  at  the  big  drum  between  times. 

Violet.     How  absurd  you  are! 

Eustace.    Finallv,  I  came  home.    That  was  when 
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my  experience  as  a  steward  came  in.  I  worked  my 
passage  as  one — if  you  can  call  it  work !  I  was  sick 
all  the  time. 

Mrs.  Jackson.     How  dreadful ! 

Eustace.     It  was — for  the  passengers. 

Violet.     How  long  ago  was  that? 

Eustace.  Only  about  a  month.  Since  then  I've 
been  in  London  picking  up  a  living  one  way  or  an- 
other. At  last,  when  I  found  myself  at  the  end  of 
my  tet.her,  I  started  to  walk  here.     And  here  I  am. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  My  dear  boy !  You  must  have 
found  it  terribly  muddy ! 

Eustace.  I  did.  But  life  always  is  rather 
muddy,  isn't  it?     At  least  that's  my  experience. 

Mrs.  Jackson.     But  weren't  you  very  tired? 

Eustace.  I  was  tired,  of  course.  Give  me  some 
more  coffee,  Vi. 

{She  does  so.) 

Well,  how  have  you  all  been  at  home?  How's  the 
governor  ? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  He's  been  very  well  on  the  whole. 
His  lumbago  was  rather  troublesome  at  the  end  of 
last  year.     Otherwise  he's  been  all  right. 

Eustace.  Does  he  stick  to  business  as  close  as 
ever? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Not  quite.  You  see  Henry's  a 
partner  now.  The  firm  is  Jackson,  Hartopp  and 
Jackson,  and  he  takes  a  good  deal  of  work  off  your 
father's  shoulders.  Henry  is  an  excellent  man  of 
business. 

(Eustace  nods.) 

Your  father  gives  more  of  his  time  to  public  affairs 
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now.  He's  a  magistrate  and  been  on  the  County 
Council  for  the  last  three  years.  And  now  he's 
standing  for  Parliament. 

Eustace.  The  family's  looking  up  in  the  world. 
The  business  is  flourishing,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh,  yes.  TheyVe  put  in  all  new 
machinery  in  the  last  three  years.  And  they've  got 
turbines  instead  of  the  old  water  wheels.  That  was 
Henry's  idea.  And  now  they  can  turn  out  a  cheaper 
cloth  than  any  of  the  mills  round  here. 

Eustace.  Cheaper?  The  Governor  used  to  de- 
spise cheap  cloth. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Yes,  but  Henry  said  it  was  no 
use  making  cloth  that  would  last  a  lifetime  if  people 
only  wanted  it  to  last  twelve  months.  So  he  got  over 
new  machines — from  America.  And  now  they  don't 
make  any  good  cloth  at  all  and  your  father  has 
trebled  his  income. 

Eustace.     Bravo,  Henry. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (rises)  And  now  I  really  must 
go  down  to  the  village  and  do  my  shopping.  Have 
you  got  cook's  list,  Vi? 

(To  side  table  for  cigarettes  then  nearer  to  hell.) 

Violet.  Yes,  mother.  But  I'm  coming,  too.  I 
promised  Mrs.  Pratt  I'd  call  at  the  Vicarage  before 
twelve  to  arrange  about  the  next  Mothers'  Meeting. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (to  Eustace.)  You'll  find  the 
paper  there  dear,  and  some  cigarettes  unless  you 
think  you  oughtn't  to  smoke.  I'll  ring  for  them  to 
clear  away.  And  remember,  dear.  Dr.  Glaisher  said 
you  were  to  keep  quite  quiet,     (kisses  him.) 
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Eustace.     All    right,    mother.      I'll    remember. 

(still  at  table.) 

(Mrs.  Jackson  a7id  Violet  go  out.  Eustace 
shuts  the  door,  comes  slowly  doiun  stage.  The 
smile  dies  out  of  his  face  and  he  gives  a  percepti- 
ble yawn.  Then  he  goes  r.  chooses  cigarette,  lights 
it  in  leisurely  fashion.  TaTces  up  paper.  Comes 
to  L.  Selects  chair  above  fireplace,  sits  down  and 
begins  to  read.) 

{Enter  Baines.) 

You  can  clear  away,  Baines. 

Baines.  Thank  yon,  sir.  {pause,  clearing  away) 
I  hope  you're  feeling  better  this  morning,  sir?  {goes 
on  clearing  table  throughout  this  scene.) 

Eustace.  Thanks  Baines,  the  doctor  thinks  Fm 
getting  on  all  right. 

Baines.  Narrow  escape  you  had  last  night,  sir. 
Thomas  says  the  carriage  wheels  must  have  gone 
within  a  foot  of  your  head. 

Eustace.     Thomas  is  a — I  mean  does  he  say  that  ? 

Baines.  Curious  thing  we  shouldn't  have  seen 
you,  sir.  We  must  have  been  that  close.  But  it  was 
a  very  dark  night  except  when  the  moon  was  out. 
Then  it  was  as  bright  as  day  almost.  That  was  how 
he  came  to  see  you,  sir. 

Eustace.     Oh  that  was  it,  was  it? 

Baines.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  Thomas  had  just  shut 
the  gate  after  the  carriage  drove  away  and  the  moon 
happened  to  come  out.     .     . 
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Eustace,  (hored)  Quite  so.  Whose  carriage 
was  it  by  the  way? 

Baines.     Sir  John   Faringford's,  sir. 

Eustace.  Well  if  one's  head  is  to  be  driven  over 
it  may  as  well  be  by  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  eh, 
Baines ! 

Baines.     Certainly,  sir. 

Eustace.     Sir  John  often  dine  here  now-a-days? 

Baines.  Yes,  sir.  And  Lady  Faringford,  and 
Miss  Stella. 

Eustace.     Miss  Stella? 

Baines.  Their  daughter,  sir.  I  dare  say  you 
wouldn't  remember  her.  Only  came  out  about  a 
year  ago.     (pause.) 

Eustace.  So  my  father  is  standing  for  Parlia- 
ment, is  he? 

Baines.     Yes,  sir. 

Eustace.     Will  he  get  in  ? 

Baines.     It's  thought  so,  sir. 

Eustace.     By  the  way  which  side  is  he  on? 

Baines.     (puzzled)  I  beg  pardon,  sir? 

Eustace.     Which  side  ?    Liberal  or  Conservative  ? 

Baines.  Conservative  of  course,  sir.  All  the 
people  round  here  are  Conservative.  All  the  gentry, 
that  is. 

Eustace.     More  respectable,  eh  Baines? 

Baines.     Yes,  sir. 

(Baines  who  has  tray  in  his  hand,  hears  hell,  has 
a  moment  of  indecision  then  puts  tray  down  on 
table.) 

Excuse  me,  sir. 

(Exit.) 
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(Eustace  goes  hack  to  his  paper.  A  moment  later 
Baines  returns  and  looks  about  on  writing 
table.) 

Eustace.  What  is  it,  Baines  ?  Do  you  want  any- 
thing. 

Baines.  If  you  please,  sir,  Miss  Faringford  has 
called  for  a  book  Miss  Violet  promised  to  lend  her. 
{continues  to  search.) 

Eustace,     {after  pause)     Have  you  found  it? 

Baines.     No,  sir. 

Eustace,  {putting  down  paper  on  other  arm- 
chair, bored  and  rising)     I'd  better  see  her. 

{Goes  out  R.  Baines  folds  tablecloth  and  puts  it 
away  in  sideboard  drawer..  Is  just  about  to  go  o^it 
carrying  tray  ivhen  Enter  Stella  followed  by 
Eustace  r.  Draws  back  to  let  them  pass  as 
they  enter.) 

Come  in,  Miss  Faringford.     Perhaps  I  can  find  the 
book  for  you.     What  was  it  like? 

{Enter  Stella.) 

Stella.  It  was  Just  an  ordinary  looking  novel. 
With  a  bright  red  cover.    Called  "  Hester's  Escape." 

{Over  by  writing  table.) 

Eustace.  "  Hester's  Escape."  I  seem  to  remem- 
ber the  name,  {turns  round  and  faces  her  for  the 
first  time.  Pause.  Is  obviously  struck  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  very  pretty  girl.)     But  Vi  will  know 
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where  it  is.    You'd  better  wait  till  she  comes  in.     Sit 
down.    She'll  be  back  directly. 

Stella,     {sittmg  in  armchair  hy  the  fireplace.) 
Are  you  sure? 

Eustace.     Quite!     {turns  round  chair  at  break- 
fast  table  in  front  of  fireplace  and  sits  in  it.) 

(Exit  Baines.) 

You  won't  mind  an  untidy  room,  will  you?  I'm 
afraid  I  breakfasted  late. 

Stella.     I  wonder  you  are  down  at  all. 

Eustace,     (sits)     Oh,  I'm  all  right. 

Stella.  Are  you  sure  you  ought  to  talk  ?  People 
who  have  been  ill  ought  to  be  quiet,  oughtn't  they? 

Eustace.  There's  really  nothing  the  matter  with 
me. 

Stella.  That's  not  what  Mrs.  Pratt  told  me.  I 
met  her  in  the  village  as  I  was  coming  here. 

Eustace.  Ah,  yes.  She  was  present  of  course 
when  I  made  my  dramatic  entry.  Did  she  tell  you 
about  it  ?    I  hope  it  went  off  well. 

Stella.  You  frightened  everyone  terribly  if 
that's  what  you  mean.  Mrs.  Pratt  says  you  looked 
dreadful.     She  thought  you  were  going  to  die. 

Eustace.  Quite  a  thrilling  experience  for  her. 
She  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me. 

Stella.  How  can  you  joke  about  it !  You  might 
really  have  died,  you  know.  But  when  people  have 
travelled  all  over  the  world  as  you  have,  and  endured 
hardship  and  danger,  I  suppose  death  doesn't  seem 
so  terrible  to  them  as  it  does  to  us  who  stay  at  home. 
Eustace.     I  suppose  not.     They  get  used  to  it. 
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Stella.  Have  you  often  been  in  great  danger, 
really  great  I  mean? 

Eustace.  I  was  at  Singapore  when  the  Plague 
was  there. 

Stella.     How  awful. 

Eustace.     Yes.     It  wasn't  pleasant. 

Stella.  I  can't  think  how  anyone  can  stay  in 
England  when  he  might  go  out  and  see  the  world. 
If  I  were  a  man  I  would  go  abroad  and  visit  strange 
countries  and  have  wonderful  adventures  as  you  have 
done,  not  waste  my  life  in  a  dull  little  village  like 
Chedleigh. 

Eustace.  My  dear  Miss  Faringford,  the  whole 
world  is  a  dull  little  village  like  Chedleigh,  and  I've 
wasted  my  life  in  it. 

{Enter  Baines.) 

Baines.  If  you  please,  sir,  the  Rector  has  called 
to  ask  how  you  are. 

Eustace.  Oh,  bother.  Say  I'm  very  much 
obliged  and  I'm  all  right. 

Baines.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  you  if  you 
felt  well  enough,  sir. 

Eustace.  Ah!  wait  a  minute,  (thinks)  Will 
you  say  I'm  not  well  at  all  and  quite  unfit  to  see  him 
this  morning. 

Baines.    Very  well,  sir. 

{Exit  R.) 

Stella,  (rising)  And  now  I  must  go.  I'm 
only  tiring  you.     I  expect  you  oughtn't  to  talk. 
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Eustace.     But  I  assure  you 

Stella.  And  as  you^re  quite  unfit  to  see  visi- 
tors— 

Eustace.  I'm  quite  unfit  to  see  the  Rector. 
That's  quite  a  different  thing.  I'm  perfectly  up  to 
seeing  you.  Besides  Violet  should  be  here  directly, 
now.    Sit  down  again. 

Stella,  (hesitating)  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
stay. 

Eustace.  I'm  sure  you  ought.  One  should  visit 
the  sick  you  know. 

Stella,  (with  a  laugh)  You  don't  seem  quite 
able  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  are  ill  or 
well. 

Eustace.  No.  I  vary.  I  find  it  more  conven- 
ient. 

(Enter  Baines  r.) 

(irritably)     Well,  what  is  it  now,  Baines? 
Baines.     Lady  Faringford. 

(Enter  Lady   Faringford  r.  Eustace  rises.) 

Stella,     (rising)     Mamma! 

Lady  Faringford.  (ignoring  her)  Mr.  Eustace 
Jackson,  is  it  not  ?  How  do  you  do  ?  (shakes  hands 
frigidly)  I  heard  in  the  village  of  your  sudden  re- 
turn and  stopped  the  carriage  to  ask  how  you  were. 
As  the  servant  told  me  you  were  downstairs  I  thought 
I  would  come  in  for  a  moment. 

Eustace.     Very   kind  of  you,   Lady   Faringford. 

Lady  Faringford.  (severely)  You  hardly  ap- 
pear as  ill  as  I  expected. 
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Eustace.  I  hope  the  disappointment  is  an  agree- 
able one  ? 

Lady  Faringford.  No  disappointments  are 
agreeable,  sir.  And  pray  what  are  you  doing  here, 
Stella? 

Eustace.  Miss  Faringford  called  for  a  book  my 
sister  lent  her  last  night,  "  Hester's  Escape."  I 
persuaded  her  to  come  in  and  sit  down  till  Violet  re- 
turned. 

Lady  Faringford.     You  are  expecting  her  soon  ? 

Eustace.     Every  moment. 

Lady  Faringford.  Ah.  Then  I  don't  think  we 
can  wait. 

Eustace.  But,  Miss  Faringford's  book.  She 
mustn't  go  away  without  it.  Sit  down  for  a  mo- 
ment while  I  see  if  I  can  find  it.  (to  Stella)  A 
bright  red  cover  I  think  you  said,  (looks  round 
the  room  for  it.) 

Lady  Faringford.  (icily)  Pray  don't  trouble, 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Eustace.  "  Hester's  Escape  ? "  I'm  sure  I've 
seen  it  somewhere.  (tliinJcs  a  moment)  I  know. 
It  was  in  the  drawing  room,  last  night.  Excuse  me 
for  a  moment.     I'll  go  and  get  it. 

(Exit  r.) 

Lady  Faringford.  (sitting  down,  sternly) 
Really  Stella,  I'm  surprised  at  you. 

Stella.     What  is  it.  Mamma? 

Lady  Faringford.  You  know ,  perfectly  well. 
How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

Stella.       (sulkily)      I    don't    know 

About  ten  minutes,  perhaps. 
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Lady  Faringford.     Do  you  make  a  habit  of  pay- 
ing morning  calls  upon  young  men  without  a  chap- 
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Stella.     No,  mamma. 

Lady  Faringford.  Then  I  hope  you  will  not 
begin  to  do  so. 

Stella.  I  came  to  call  for  a  book  which  Vi 
promised  to  lend  me.  Yi  was  out  and  Mr.  Jackson 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  in  and  wait.  What 
harm  is  there  in  that? 

Lady  Faringford.  There  is  every  harm.  Un- 
derstand, please,  that  Mr.  Eustace  Jackson  is  not  a 
suitable  acquaintance  for  you. 

Stella.  He  is  Henry's  brother.  You  have  no 
objection  to  my  knowing  Henry. 

Laj)Y  Faringford.  That  is  quite  different. 
Henry  has  a  large  income  and  excellent  prospects. 
He  is  a  man  whom  any  young  girl  may  be  allowed 
to  know.    Eustace  is  a  mere  ne'er-do-well. 

Stella.  Am  I  never  to  speak  to  anyone  who 
isn't  rich  ?  The  Du  Cranes  aren't  rich  or  the  Vere- 
Anstruthers.  Yet  we  know  them.  We  aren't  rich 
ourselves  if  it  comes  to  that. 

Lady  Faringford.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  Du  Cranes  and  poor  George  Anstruther  are 
gentlepeople.     The  Jacksons  are  tradesmen. 

Stella.  I  think  people  make  far  too  much  fuss 
about  being  "  gentlepeople." 

Lady  Faringford.  Then  I  hope  you  won't  say 
so.  I  don't  like  this  pernicious  modern  jargon  about 
shopkeepers  and  gentlefolk  being  much  the  same. 
There's  far  too  much  truth  in  it  to  be  agreeable. 

Stella.     If  it's  true  why  shouldn't  we  say  it? 
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Lady  Farikgford.  Because  we  have  everything 
to  lose  by  doing  so.  We  were  born  into  this  world 
with  what  is  called  position.  Owing  to  that  posi- 
tion we  are  received  everywhere,  flattered,  made 
much  of.  Though  we  are  poor,  rich  people  are 
eager  to  invite  us  to  their  houses  and  marry  our 
daughters.  So  much  the  better  for  us.  But  if  we 
began  telling  people  that  position  was  all  moon- 
shine, family  an  antiquated  superstition  and  many 
duchesses  far  less  like  ladies  than  their  maids,  the 
world  would  ultimately  discover  that  wha4;  we  were 
saying  was  perfectly  true.  Whereupon  we  should 
lose  the  very  comfortable  niche  in  the  Social  system 
which  we  at  present  enjoy  and — who  knows? — 
might  actually  be  reduced  in  the  end  to  doing  some- 
thing useful  for  our  living  like  other  people.  No, 
No,  my  dear,  rank  and  birth  and  the  peerage  may 
be  all  nonsense,  but  it  isn't  our  business  to  say  so. 
Leave  that  to  vulgar  people  who  have  something  to 
gain  by  it.    Noblesse  oblige! 

(Enter  Eustace  r.  with  the  book  in  his  hand.) 

Eustace.  Here  is  the  book,  Miss  Faringford.  I 
hope  you  haven't  had  to  wait  too  long.  It  was  in  the 
drawing  room  as  I  thought,  but  it  had  got  put 
away  under  some  papers. 

Stella.     Thank  you  so  much. 

Lady  Faringford.  (rising,  icily)  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Stella.  Good-bye.  Give  my  love  to  Violet. 
(shakes  hands.) 
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{Exeunt  Lady  Faringford  and  Stella  escorted  by 
Eustace  r.  After  a  moment  Enter  Henry  hy 
window  c.  He  has  some  papers  with  him  which 
he  has  brought  from  the  mill.  He  tahes  off  hat, 
puts  papers  on  table  up,  is  about  to  write  letter 
when  re-enter  Eustace.) 

Eustace.      {after    moment    strolls    across    l.    to 
Henry.)     Hullo,  Henry.     Where  did  you  spring 
from? 

{They  shaTce  hands.) 

Henry.  From  the  mill.  I  came  across  the  lawn. 
We  had  a  short  cut  made  through  the  shrubbery  and 
a  gate  put  three  years  ago.    It's  quicker. 

Eustace.     One  of  your  improvements,  eh? 

Henry.    Yes. 

(Eustace  laughs.) 

You're  amused? 

Eustace.  It's  so  like  you  having  a  path  made 
so  as  to  get  to  your  work  quicker. 

Henry.     Yes.     I'm  not  an  idler. 

Eustace.     Quite  so.    And  /  am,  you  mean? 

(Eustace  sits.) 

Henry,     {shrugs)     I  didn't  say  so. 
Eustace.     You  wanted  to  spare  my  feelings,  no 
doubt.     Very   thoughtful  of  you,      {a  pause.) 
Henry.    Is  your  mother  in? 
Eustace.     I  believe  not.     .     .     By  the  way  I've 
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been  borrowing  some  of  youp  clothes.  Not  a  bad  fit 
are  they  ?    It^s  lucky  we're  so  much  the  same  size. 

Henry,     {grimly)     Very ! 

Eustace.  It^s  particularly  lucky  as  I've  been 
entertaining  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  family. 

Henry,     Indeed  ? 

Eustace.  Yes.  One  of  them  a  very  charming 
visitor. 

Henry.     Who  was  that  ? 

Eustace.     Miss  Faringford. 

Henry.     Stella? 

Eustace.  Yes.  Very  nice  girl  altogether.  She 
was  here  quite  a  long  time  while  I  told  her  my  ad- 
ventures— or  as  much  of  them  as  I  thought  suitable. 
Then  unhappily  her  mother  turned  up.  Rather  an 
awful  woman  that. 

Henry.    What  did  Stella  come  for? 

Eustace.  Not  to  enquire  after  me  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  Miss  Faringford  came  for  a  book  Vi  had 
lent  her,  "  Hester's  Escape."  She's  certainly  a  very 
pretty  girl.    And  a  nice  one. 

Henry,  {stiffly)  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  in- 
tend to  marry  Stella  Faringford. 

Eustace.  Indeed,  {pause)  Have  you  asked  her 
yet? 

Henry.     No. 

Eustace.  Then  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  if  I  were 
you.     Perhaps  she  won't  have  you. 

Henry,  {rising  after  silence)  Oh,  by  the  way, 
how  are  you? 

Eustace.     I'm  all  right  thanks. 

Henry,  {irritably)  How  on  earth  did  you  come 
to  be  lying  in  the  drive  in  that  way  last  night? 
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Eustace,  (airily)  Exhaustian,  my  dear  chap. 
Cold  and  exposure!  Hunger.  You  know  the  kind 
of  thing. 

Henry.     Cold?     Why  it's  the  height  of  summer. 

Eustace.     Heat,  then. 

Henry.  But  how  did  you  manage  to  get  here. 
That's  what  I  want  to  know.  You  were  supposed  to 
be  in  Australia. 

Eustace,  {beginning  to  laugh)  I'll  tell  you. 
(sits  on  table)  Only  you  must  promise  not  ta  give 
me  away. 

(Henry  turns.) 

I  was  awfully  hard  up  and  awfully  sick  of  finding 
jobs  and  losing  them  and  at  last  I  began  to  long 
for  a  proper  dinner,  properly  served,  and  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes.  Like  these.  I  thought  of  writing 
to  the  governor.  But  that  would  have  been  no  good. 
He'd  have  sefit  me  some  good  advice  and  the  mater 
would  have  sent  a  fiver  and  in  a  fortnight  things 
would  have  been  as  bad  as  ever.  At  last  I  thought 
of  a  dramatic  cotip.  The  Prodigal's  Return!  The 
Fatted  Calf.  A  father  softened,  a  mother  in  tears. 
The  virtuous  elder  brother  scowling  in  the  back- 
ground. So  I  came  here.  Back  to  the  Old  Home  you 
know.  At  the  front  door  I  selected  a  convenient 
spot  and  lay  down  in  an  elaborate  faint.  Excuse  the 
pun.  I  chose  the  moment  just  after  the  Faring- 
fords^  carriage  had  gone.  I  knew  the  footman  would 
have  to  come  in  after  shutting  the  gate  and  I  in- 
tended to  kick  his  leg  and  groan  in  an  impressive 
manner.  Anything  to  attract  attention.  Fortu- 
nately the  moon  came  out  just  at  the  right  moment 
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so  the  fool  couldn't  help  spotting  me.  He  called 
Baines  who  recognised  me  in  a  moment.  They  were 
very  sympathetic !  I  expect  they  thought  I  was 
drunk.  The  lower  classes  are  always  sympathetic  to 
intoxication.  I  was  home  into  the  drawing  room. 
The  wandering  sheep  returned  to  the  fold,  the  exile 
home   again.     Tableau  !   most   pathetic ! 

Henry,  (disgusted)  And  so  you  walked  all  the 
way  from  London  to  Chedleigh  in  order  to  play  off 
a  heartless  practical  joke. 

Eustace.  Walked  ?  Nonsense.  I  came  by  train. 
(walks  across  followed  by  Henry.) 

Henry.     But  you  told  Vi  you  walked. 

Eustace.  I  said  I  started  to  walk.  I  only  got  as 
far  as  the  station. 

Henry,  (angrily)  It  was  unpardonable.  The 
mater  was  awfully  upset.    So  was  the  Governor. 

Eustace.  That  was  the  idea.  There's  nothing 
like  a  sudden  shock  to  bring  out  anyone's  real  feel- 
ings. The  Governor  had  no  idea  how  fond  he  was 
of  me  until  he  saw  me  apparently  dead  and  unlikely 
to  give  him  further  trouble.  And  by  the  time  I  came 
round  he'd  forgotten  the  cause  of  his  sudden  af- 
fection— or  perhaps  he's  never  realised  it —  and  was 
genuinely  glad  to  see  me.  Psychologically  it  was 
most  interesting. 

(Eustace  goes  up  to  window.) 

Henry.  It  was  extremely  undignified  and  quite 
unnecessary.  If  you  had  simply  come  up  to  the 
front  door  and  rung  the  bell  you  would  have  been 
received  just  as  readily. 

Eustace.     I  doubt  it. 
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(Henry  moves  to  l.) 

In  fact,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  received  at  all. 
I  might  possibly  have  been  given  a  bed  for  the  night, 
but  only  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  left 
early  the  next  morning.  Whereas  now  nobody  talks 
of  my  going.  A  poor  invalid.  In  the  doctor's 
hands  !  Perfect  quiet  essential !  No.  My  plan  was 
best. 

(Henry  moves  up  to  Eustace  and  past  Mm  down 
to  fire.) 

Henry.  Why  didn't  that  fool  Glaisher  see 
through  you? 

Eustace.  Doctors  never  see  through  their  pa- 
tients. It's  not  what  they're  paid  for  and  it's  con- 
trary to  professional  etiquette. 

(Henry  makes  exclamation  of  disgust). 

Besides  Glaisher's  an  ass,  I'm  glad  to  say. 

Henry,  (fuming)  It  would  serve  you  right  if  I 
told  the  Governor  the  whole  story. 

Eustace.  I  daresay.  But  you  won't,  (tahes  out 
chair)  It  wouldn't  be  cricket.  Besides  I  only  told 
you  on  condition  you  kept  it  to  yourself,     (sits). 

Henry,  (exasperated)  So  I'm  to  be  made  a  part- 
ner in  your  fraud.  The  thing's  a  swindle  and  I've 
got  to  take  a  share  in  it. 

Eustace.  Swindle?  Not  a  bit.  (sits)  You've 
lent  a  hand,  without  intending  it,  to  reuniting  a 
happy  family  circle.  Smoothed  the  way  for  the 
Prodigal's  return.  A  very  beautiful  trait  in  your 
character. 
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Henry,  (grumpy)  What  I  don^t  understand  is 
why  you  told  me  all  this.  Why  in  Heaven^s  name 
didn't  you  keep  the  whole  discreditable  story  to  your- 
self? 

Eustace.  The  fact  is  I  was  pretty  sure  you'd 
find  me  out.  The  Governor's  a  perfect  owl  but 
you've  got  brains — of  a  kind.  You  can  see  a  thing 
when  it's  straight  before  your  nose.  So  I  thought 
I'd  let  you  into  the  secret  from  the  start,  just  to  keep 
youT  mouth  shut. 

Henry,  (exclamation  of  impatience)  And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  now  you  are  at  home  ? 

Eustace.    Do,  my  dear  chap  ?    Why  nothing. 

CURTAIN. 


^6 
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ACT  III. 

Scene — The  Lawn  at  Chedleigh  Court.  Ten  days 
have  passed  since  Act  II.  It  is  a  Saturday  and 
the  time  is  after  luncheon.  The  House  itself,  with 
its  French  windows  on  to  the  lawn,  is  on  the  right 
of  stage.  The  iach  represents  the  garden  with 
paddocTc  beyond  hounded  hy  stream  on  which 
stands  the  mill,  a  picturesque  old  Tudor  structure 
of  grey  stone.  The  garden  is  also  supposed  to 
stretch  away  l.  into  the  ivings  and  there  is  a  path 
up  L.  leading  off  to  Mill.  The  other  entrance  is 
through  the  French  windows  R.  from  house.  When 
the  curtain  rises  Eustace  is  discovered  in  new 
grey  flannel  suit  in  a  hammock  towards  the  l. 
swinging  indolently.  There  is  a  wicker  table 
about  c.  and  three  or  four  wicker  garden  chairs 
with  bright  red  cushions.  In  one  of  these 
Henry  is  seated,  reading  a  newspaper.  Eustace 
has  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand.  Henry  has  one  on 
table  beside  him.  Presently  Eustace  drinks 
some,  looking  with  indolent  amusement  at  his 
brother  absorbed  in  his  newspaper. 

Eustace.  Not  bad  coffee,  this,  (finishes  it  and  be- 
gins to  perform  acrobatic  feat  of  putting  cup  and 
saucer  on  ground  without  breaking  them). 

Henry,  (looking  up)  I  daresay,  (takes  some) 
You'll  drop  that  cup. 
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Eustace.  I  think  not,  {puts  it  successfully  on 
ground) . 

Henry.  If  you  leave  it  there  someone's  sure  to 
put  his  foot  in  it. 

Eustace.     I'll  risk  it. 

Henry.  Bah!  {rises  and  puts  Eustace's  cup 
on  table) 

Eustace.  Thanks,  old  man.  Perhaps  it  is  safer 
there. 

(Henry  grunts  again  and  returns  to  his  newspaper. 
Eustace  gets  cigarette  out  of  pocket  and  lights 
it  indolently.) 

Anything  exciting  in  the  paper?  Any  convulsions 
in  Wool? 

Henry.    No. 

Eustace.  Where's  the  Governor?  He  generally 
comes  home  to  luncheon  on  Saturdays,  doesn't  he? 

Henry.  He's  lunching  at  the  Wilmingtons'  with 
the  mater.  He'll  he  back  soon.  There's  a  meeting 
of  his  Election  Committee  at  four. 

Eustace.    Where? 

Henry.     Here. 

Eustace.    Will  he  get  in  ? 

Henry.  Faringford  thinks  so.  But  it'll  be  a  close 
thing.    A  very  little  might  turn  the  scale  either  way. 

Eustace.     Cost  him  a  good  deal  I  suppose? 

Henry.    Pretty  well. 

Eustace.  Panem  et  Circenses,  bread  and  cir- 
cuses. That's  the  Tory  prescription,  isn't  it?  Par- 
ticularly circuses. 

Henry.    I  dare  say. 
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Servant,  {ushering  Dr.  Glaisher  from  French 
windows  R.)  Dr.  Glaisher  to  see  you,  sir.  {removes 
cups  and  exit  r.) 

Eustace.  How  do  you  do,  Doctor,  {shaking 
hands)  I'm  following  your  prescription  you  see. 
Rest !    Rest !    There's  nothing  like  it. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Just  so.  I  really  came  for  your 
father's  committee.  I  thought  it  was  to  be  at  three 
o'clock.  But  your  man  tells  me  it's  not  till  four. 
So  I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  my  patient.  Well, 
and  how  are  we  to-day? 

(Henry  watches  this  scene  with  mingled  rage  and 
disgust  to  Eustace's  huge  delight.) 

Eustace.  Going  on  all  right  thanks.  Still  a 
little  limp  perhaps. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Just  so.  The  temperature  nor- 
mal? No  fever?  That's  right.  {Feels  pulse) 
Pulse?  {pause)  Quite  regular.  Now  the  tongue. 
Just  so.  {to  Henry)  As  I  should  have  expected. 
Just  as  I  should  have  expected.    Appetite  still  good? 

Eustace.     Excellent,  thanks. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  You're  still  taking  your  glass  of 
port  at  eleven?    Just  so,  oh  you'll  soon  be  all  right. 

Eustace.     Thanks  to  you.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  {To 
Henry)  He'll  soon  be  himself  again  now.  Sys- 
tem still  wants  tone  a  little,  wants  tone.  I'll  send 
him  round  some  more  of  that  mixture.  Otherwise 
he's  all  right. 

(Henry  grunts), 

Eustace.     And  you'll  look  in  again  in  a  day  or 
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two  (Henry  rises  and  goes  up)  just  to  see  how  I 
am,  won't  you,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Glaisher.  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  And 
now  I  must  be  off.  I  have  a  couple  of  patients  near 
here  whom  I  could  see  in  the  next  half  hour  and  be 
back  again  by  four.  Good-bye.  Good-bye.  Don't 
disturb  yourself  pray.      (Fusses  off  R.) 

Henry,     (savagely)     Ass! 

Eustace.    My  dear  chap  ! 

Henry.  Old  Glaisher  is  a  perfect  noodle,  (down 
stage  R.) 

Eustace.  Naturally.  How  much  does  a  little 
country  doctor  make  here-abouts?  Four  hundred  a 
year?  Say  four  hundred  and  fifty.  You  can't  ex- 
pect a  first-rate  intellect  for  that.  "Tisn't  the  market 
rate. 

Henry.    I  don't  expect  an  absolute  idiot. 

Eustace.  Glaisher  doesn't  know  anything  of 
course,  but  his  manner  is  magnificently  impressive. 
After  he's  talked  to  me  for  five  minutes,  felt  my 
pulse  and  looked  at  my  tongue  I  almost  begin  to  won- 
der whether  Vm  not  really  ill  after  all.  That's  a 
great  gift  for  a  doctor! 

Henry.  You're  perfectly  well.  Any  fool  can 
see  that  merely  by  looking  at  you.  And  old  Glaisher 
goes  on  with  his  mixture  and  his  glass  of  port  at 
eleven.    Bah ! 

(Eustace  laughs.) 

And  you  encourge  him.  How  many  visits  has  he 
paid  you? 

Eustace.    I  don't  know.    Seven  or  eight. 

Henry.  And  every  one  of  them  completely  un- 
necessary. 
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Eustace.  Completely  unnecessary  for  me  but 
very  useful  to  old  Glaisher  considering  they  mean 
half  a  guinea  apiece  to  him. 

Henry.     Which  the  Governor  pays. 

Eustace.  Which  the  Governor  pays  as  you  say. 
That's  why  I  do  it.  Somebody  must  keep  old 
Glaisher  going  or  what  would  become  of  all  the  little 
Glaishers?  Here's  the  Governor  with  piles  of  money 
to  throw  away  on  Parliamentary  elections  and  simi- 
lar tomfoolery.  Why  shouldn't  I  divert  some  of  it 
to  old  Glaisher.     I  like  the  little  man. 

Henry.  You're  awfully  generous — with  other 
people's  money. 

Eustace.  I  am.  Whose  money  are  ijou  generous 
with?     (Henry  goes  up  stage.) 

(Henry  snorts  with  disapproval.  Enter  l.  from 
garden  Mr.  fl??^  Mrs.  Jackson  in  outdoor  things, 
as  from  a  luncheon  party). 

Morning  father,  {Enter  Mrs.  Jackson)  I've  not 
seen  you  before  to-day.  You  went  out  before  I  got 
down. 

Mr.  Jackson.  {gruffly,  sitting  down)  Good 
morning. 

(Mrs.  Jackson  having  hissed  Eustace,  sits). 

Eustace.  Morning,  Mummy,  {to  Mr.  Jackson) 
By  the  way  you've  just  missed  one  of  your  Election 
Committee. 

Mr.  Jackson,  {alarmed)  Not  Sir  John?  It's 
only  half-past  three. 
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Eustace.  No — only  little  Glaisher.  He  said  he 
was  too  early.  However,  as  you  weren't  there  he 
came  and  had  a  look  at  me. 

Mrs.  Jackson.     What  did  he  say,  dear? 

Eustace.  Said  I  was  getting  on  all  right.  He's 
coming  to  have  another  look  at  me  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Jackson.  When  does  he  think  you'll  be  well 
enough  to  get  to  work  again  ? 

Eustace.    I  don't  know.    I  didn't  ask  him. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh,  Samuel,  it's  too  soon  to  think 
of  that  yet!  (Mrs.  Jackson  sits  at  c.  table)  The 
poor  boy's  only  convalescent.  Wait  till  Dr.  Glaisher 
has  stopped  his  visits. 

(Snort  from  Henry). 

Eustace.  My  dear  Henry  what  extraordinary 
noises  you  make.  It's  a  terrible  habit.  You  should 
see  someone  about  it.     Why  not  consult  Glaisher? 

(Henry  goes  up  angrily.) 

Mr.  Jackson,  (to  his  wife)  As  you  please,  dear. 
Still  I  should  like  to  know  what  Eustace  intends  to 
do  when  he  is  well  enough.  I'm  bound  to  say  he 
looks  perfectly  well. 

Eustace,  (blandly)  Appearances  are  so  decep- 
tive, father. 

(Enter  Violet  l.  from  house.    She  has  some  work 
in  her  hands)* 

Violet.  Got  back,  Mother  dear?  (hisses  her) 
Enjoyed  your  lunch  ? 
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Mrs.  Jackson.  Very  much.  It  was  quite  a 
large  party. 

Violet.  (sitting  down)  What  did  you  talk 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  About  your  father's  election  prin- 
cipally. They  say  Parliment  may  dissolve  any  day 
now.     What  are  you  making  dear? 

Violet.  Handkerchiefs.  I  promised  Eustace  I'd 
work  some  initials  for  him. 

(Goes  up  stage  and  sits). 

Mr.  Jackson,  (returning  doggedly  to  his  sub- 
ject) Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  your  plans  are,  Eustace. 

Eustace.    I  haven't  any  plans,  father. 

Mr.  Jackson.    You  haven't  any  ? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Eustace  said  the  other  day  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  doctor. 

Mr.  Jackson.    A  doctor !    Nonsense. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Well.  I  only  tell  you  what  he 
said. 

Eustace.  My  remark  was  not  intended  to  be 
taken  literally.  I  don't  seriously  propose  to  enter 
the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (irritably)  Do  you  seriously  pro- 
pose anything? 

Eustace.    No,  father.    I  don't  know  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (meditatively)  I  might  perhaps 
find  you  a  place  in  the  office. 

Henry,  (down  to  table)  (firmly)  No  father!  / 
object  to  that. 

Violet.     Henry ! 
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Henry.  Yes,  I  do.  I  object  to  the  office  being 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  incompetents. 

Mrs.  Jackson,     Henry  !    Your  own  brother ! 

Henry.  I  can't  help  that.  I  don't  see  why  the 
Firm  should  be  expected  to  pay  a  salary  to  someone 
who's  no  earthly  use  merely  because  he's  my  brother. 

Mr.  Jackson.     Still  we  might  try  him. 

Henry.  My  dear  father  why  not  face  the  truth  ? 
You  know  what  Eustace  is.  We  got  him  into  Jenkins' 
office.  He  made  nothing  of  it.  Then  he  was  in  the 
Gloucester  and  Wiltshire  Bank.  No  use  there.  He 
tried  farming.  Same  result.  Finally  you  gave  him 
a  thousand  pounds  to  settle  in  Australia.  That  was 
five  years  ago  and  here  he  is  back  again  without  a 
sixpence. 

Mrs.  Jackson.    Eustace  has  been  very  unlucky. 

Henry,  (impatiently)  What  has  luck  got  to  do 
with  it?  Eustace  doesn't  work.  That's  what's  the 
matter  with  him. 

Mrs.  Jackson.    Still  if  he  had  another  chance. 

Henry.  My  dear  mother  you  always  believe  peo- 
ple ought  to  have  another  chance.  It's  a  little  mania 
with  you.  Eustace  has  had  dozens  of  chances.  He's 
made  a  mess  of  every  one  of  them.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes.  There's  no  use  hiding  it 
from  ourselves. 

Henry.  Not  the  least — as  we  can't  hide  it  from 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (after  a  pause)  Well,  Eustace, 
what  do  you  think?     (Goes  up  stage.) 

Eustace,  (airily)  I?  Oh,  I  agree  with  Henry. 
(lights  another  cigarette.) 
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Mr.  Jackson.    You  what? 

Eustace.  I  agree  with  Henry.  I  think  he's  di- 
agnosed the  case  with  great  accuracy.  Henry  ought 
to  have  been  a  doctor  too ! 

Mr.  Jackson.  {Getting  up  angrily  and  making 
an  oration)  Now  look  here,  Eustace.  I've  had 
enough  of  this.  You  seem  to  imagine  because  you've 
been  ill 

(Eustace  grins  at  Henry) 

and  corne  home  in  rags  nothing  more  in  the  way  of 
work  is  to  be  expected  of  you.  You're  to  loll  about 
in  a  hammock  smoking  cigarettes  and  taking  not  the 
smallest  interest  in  any  plans  that  are  suggested  for 
your  future.  Henry  says  the  reason  you've  always 
been  a  failure  is  that  you  don't  work  and  you  say 
you  agree  with  him.  Very  well.  What  I  have  to 
tell  you  is  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  loafing  away 
your  time  here.  I  disapprove  of  loafing  on  principle. 
Both  as  a  public  man  and  as  a  private  man  I  dis- 
approve of  it.  There's  far  too  much  of  it  in  Eng- 
land to-day.  That's  where  the  Germans  are  ahead 
of  us.  Young  men  who  ought  to  be  at  business  or  in 
the  professions  idle  away  their  time  and  live  on  their 
parents.  That  won't  do  for  me.  I  insist  upon  your 
getting  something  to  do  at  once  and  doing  it.  I 
insist  upon  it.    If  you  don't — 

(During  the  last  sentence  of  this  impassioned  ora- 
tion Sir  John  and  Lady  Faringford  and 
Stella  enter  r.  shoum  in  by  Baines.) 

Baines.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Faringford,  Miss 
Faringford. 
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{Instant  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
family,  Mr.  Jackson  stops  short  in  the  midst  of 
his  eloquence  and  hurriedly  substitutes  a  glassy 
smile  for  the  irascible  sternness  which  accompanied 
his  speech.  Mrs.  Jackson  and  the  others  who  had 
listened  in  uncomfortable  silence  hastily  assume 
the  conventional  simper  of  politeness  as  they  rise 
to  receive  their  guests.  The  only  person  who  re- 
mains quite  self-possessed  is  Eustace  though  he 
too  smiles  slightly  as  he  gets  out  of  hammoch. 

Eustace,  (aside  to  Henry  who  comes  down) 
Poor  old  Governor !     Stemmed  in  full  tide. 

(General  Greetings.) 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Dear  Lady  Faringford.  ITow 
nice  of  you  to  come !  Stella  my  dear,  (shakes  hands 
with  her  and  Sir  John.) 

Lady  Faringford.  (meeting  her  and  then  up 
stage  chattering  to  Violet  r.)  As  Sir  John  was  due 
at  your  father's  Committee  at  four,  Stella  and  I 
thought  we  would  drive  him  down. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  You'll  stay  and  have  some  tea 
now  you're  here  of  course ! 

TjAdy  Faringford.  Thank  you.  Tea  would  he 
very  pleasant. 

Stella.  ITow  do  you  do?  (shaking  hands  with 
IIfnry)  And  how  is  the  invalid?     Getting  on  well? 

Henry,     (grimly)   Excellently. 

(Henry  stands  behind  her.) 

Stella.  That's  right,  (shakes  hands  with  Eus- 
tace. To  Henry)  He  really  looks  hetter,  doesn't 
he?    Dr.  Glaisher  says  it's  been  a  wonderful  recovery. 
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(Stella  gets  c.    Mr.   Jackson  stands   by  her   l. 
Henry  down  l.) 

Henry.    I  suppose  he  does. 

Stella.  (To  Mr.  Jackson)  How  glad  you  must 
be  to  have  him  home  again. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (tvith  ghastly  attempt  at  effusion) 
Its  a  great  pleasure  of  course. 

Stella.  It  must  be  so  sad  for  parents  when  their 
children  go  away  from  them.  But  I  suppose  sons 
wiU  go  away  sometimes,  however  hard  their  parents 
try  to  keep  them.     Won't  they? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  does 'happen  sometimes  er 
unquestionably,  (more  Irisldy)  And  anyhow  young 
men  can't  stay  at  home  always,  my  dear  Miss  Farincrt 
ford.  They  have  their  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world.    . 

Stella.  And  so  the  parents  have  to  let  them  go. 
It  seems  hard.  But  then  when  they  come  back^'it 
must  be  delightful. 

Eustace.    It  is. 

Sir  John.  Hadn't  we  better  be  going  in,  Jack- 
son ?  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  stay  very  long.  I  have  to 
meet  my  agent  at  5.15  sharp  to  see  about  some  fences. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (looks  at  watch)  It's  barely  four 
yet.  We'd  better  wait  a  minute  or  two.  Glaisher 
will  arrive  directly  and  then  we  can  get  to  work. 

(Eustace  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Jackson's  speaJc^ 
ing  to  Sir  John  moves  towards  Stella  c.) 

Sir  John.  Ling's  advertised  to  speak  at  Maytree. 
I  see,  to-morrow  week. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Is  he?  At  Maytree?  That^s 
rather  out  of  his  country. 

(Henry  goes  up.) 

Sir. John.  Yes.  He  doesn't  go  down  so  well  in 
the  villages.  Thank  Heaven  agriculture  is  still  con- 
servative !     They  go  to  his  meetings  though. 

Stella.    Mr  Ling  is  such  a  good  speaker  they  say. 

Eustace.  My  father  is  a  good  speaker  too  when 
he's  roused,  Miss  Faringford.  You  should  have 
heard  him  ten  minutes  ago. 

Sir  John.    What  was  he  speaking  on? 

Eustace,     {airily)     The  Unemployed. 

(Mr.  Jackson  scowls  at  him.    Henry  comes  down.) 

Sir  John.  I  congratulate  you  Jackson.  -It  isn't 
all  sons  who  are  so  appreciative  of  their  fathers'  ef- 
forts.   My  son  never  listens  to  me! 

(Mr.  Jackson  smiles  a  sicMy  smile,) 

Baines.     {announcing)  Dr.  Glaisher. 

(Eustace  and  Stella  move  l.    Henry  follows  them 
and  tries  to  join  them  without  success.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Ah,  here  you  are  doctor.  I  began 
to  think  you  weren't  coming. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  {shaking  hands)  Good  after- 
noon. Why  didn't  you  bring  Mrs.  Glaisher?  She 
and  I  and  Lady  Faringford  could  have  entertained 
xh  other  while  you  were  all  at  your  Committee. 
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Dr.  Glaisher.  She  would  have  enjoyed  it  of  all 
things.  But  I  left  her  at  home  with  the  children. 
Tommy  has  the  whooping  cough  just  now  and  re- 
quires a  lot  of  nursing. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Poor  little  chap.  I  hope  he'll  be 
better  soon. 

Mr.  Jackson,  {loohing  at  watch)  Well,  well. 
I'm  afraid  we  ought  to  go  in.  Come,  Sir  John. 
Are  you  ready,  Doctor?  Shall  I  lead  the  way? 
(fusses  off  importantly)  Come  Henry. 

Sir  John.    By  all  means. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  {calling  after  liim)  As  you  are 
going  would  you  mind  ringing  the  bell,  Samuel,  and 
telling  Baines  to  bring  tea  out  here. 

Mr.  Jackson.    Very  well,  my  dear. 

{Exit  Henry  ly  lower  door.  Exeunt  r.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Sir  John,  and  Doctor.  Eustace  having 
lifted  up  the  hammock  for  Violet  and  Stella 
listens  politely  to  them  c.) 

Lady  Faringford.  {At  centre  table  with  Mrs. 
Jackson)  I  do  hope  your  husband  will  be  elected, 
Mrs.  Jackson.  Mr.  Ling  has  the  most  dreadful  opin- 
ions about  land — and  indeed  about  everything  else 
I'm  told.    But  that  is  of  less  importance. 

Mrs.  Jackson.     Indeed? 

Lady  Faringford.  Oh  yes.  Only  a  year  ago  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council  he  made  a  speech 
attacking  Sir  John  quite  violently  about  one  of  his 
cottages.  It  was  let  to  young  Barrett,  quite  a  res- 
pectable, hard-working  man — who  afterwards  died  of 
pneumonia.    Mr.  Ling  declared  the  cottage  was  damp 
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and  not  fit  for  anyone  to  live  in.  So  ridiculous  of 
him !  As  if  all  cottages  were  not  damp.  The  absurd 
part  of  it  was  that  afterwards  when  Mrs.  Barrett 
was  left  a  widow  and  Sir  John  gave  her  notice  be- 
cause she  couldn't  pay  her  rent  and  he  wanted  to 
convert  the  cottage  into  pig  styes  Mr.  Ling  was 
equally  indignant  and  seemed  to  think  we  ought  to 
find  Mrs.  Barrett  another  house!  I  don't  think  he 
can  be  quite  right  in  his  head. 

(Eustace  goes  up  stage  as  Baines  and  footman 
bring  out  tea  on  large  tray  and  put  it  on  table.) 

Violet,     (rising)     Shall  I  make  the  tea,  mother? 
Mrs.  Jackson.    If  you  please,  dear. 

(Stella  down  r.  Eustace  stands  by  her) 

Eustace.  What  do  you  think  about  damp  cot- 
tages, Miss  Faringford  ?  Do  you  think  they  ought 
to  be  left  standing  in  order  that  the  laborer  may  live 
in  them — and  have  pneumonia.  Or  be  pulled  down 
in  order  that  the  laborer  may  have  no  where  to  live 
at  all? 

(Violet  helps  Lady  Faringford  to  tea.) 

Stella  (sits)  I  don't  know.  I  think  it's  dread- 
ful there  should  be  damp  cottages  anywhere. 

Eustace.  That  would  never  do.  There  must  be 
good  cottages  and  bad  cottages  in  order  that  the 
strong  may  get  the  good  cottages  and  the  weak  the 
bad. 
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Stella.  You  mean  in  order  that  the  strong  may 
have  the  bad  cottages  and  the  weak  the  good.  They 
need  them  more. 

Violet.    Mother. 

Eustace.  That  would  be  quite  unscientific.  No, 
the  strong  must  have  the  good  cottages  in  order  that 
they  may  grow  stronger,  and  the  weak  must  have  the 
bad  cottages  in  order  that  they  may  die  off.  Survival 
of  the  fittest  you  know. 

Stella.     How  horrible. 

Eustace.     Yes,  but  how  necessary! 

Lady  Faringford.  Come  over  here,  Stella.  You 
have  the  sun  on  your  face  there. 

Stella,  (rising  univillingly)  Very  well,  mamma. 
{goes  and  sits  l.) 

Lady  Faringford.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
have  you  heard  about  poor  Miss  Higgs,  who  used  to 
keiep  the  school  at  Little  Chedleigh  and  play  the  har- 
monium so  badly  on  Sunda3^s?  You  remember  her? 
quite  a  good  creature,  knew  all  kinds  of  subjects  and 
never  expected  one  to  take  any  notice  of  her.  So  of 
course  one  never  did.  Well,  two  years  ago  (to  Eus- 
tace who  offers  her  cake)  No,  thank  you,  .  ,  . 
an  Aunt  died  and  left  her  a  little  money  and  Miss 
Higgs  retired  and  went  to  live  in  Gloucester.  One  of 
those  unattractive  houses  near  the  canal.  But  she 
seems  to  have  been  quite  incapable  of  managing 
money.  Put  it  into  a  gold  mine,  I  believe,  or  gave  it 
to  her  solicitor  to  invest — which  comes  to  the  same 
thing — and  lost  every  penny. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Oh.  Poor  Miss  Higgs.  What  a 
sad  thing. 

Lady  Faringford.     Fortunately  she  was  so  af- 
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fectcd  by  her  loss  that  she  drowned  herself  in  the 
canal  at  the  bottom  of  her  garden.  Otherwise  I'm 
afraid  some  sort  of  a  subscription  would  have  had  to 
be  got  up  for  her. 

(Eustace  gets  another  cup  of  tea  from  Violet  and 
talces  advantage  of  the  move  to  sit  down  hy  Stella. 
He  at  once  begins  to  talh  to  her  in  dumb  show.) 

Violet.  I  liked  Miss  Higgs  very  much,  Lady 
Faringford. 

{From  this  point  to  l.  c.  exit.  Lady  Faringford 
Iceeps  watching  Stella  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye 
and  showing  by  her  manner  her  annoyance  at  Eus- 
tace's marked  attentions  to  her  daughter.  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  Violet  are  completely  unconscious 
of  this  by-play.) 

Lady  Faringford,  So  did  quite  a  number  of 
people,  I'm  told.  Slie  was  quite  a  good  creature  as 
I  said,  much  superior  to  the  young  woman  who  has 
succeeded  her  at  Little  Chedleigh.  (Takes  tea  from 
Violet)  I  wanted  them  to  give  the  place  to  my 
maid  Dawkins  who  is  getting  rather  past  her  work 
and  really  could  have  taught  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary or  wholesome  for  the  lower  orders  to  learn, 
though  I  daresay  she  would  have  had  some  difficulty 
with  the  harmonium — at  first.  However  they  pre- 
ferred to  get  down  a  young  person  from  London  with 
the  most  elaborate  qualifications.  So  highly  educated 
in  fact  that  I  hoar  she  can't  teach  at  all. 

Mrs.  Jackson.    How  very  awkward. 
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Lady  Faringford.  It  is  indeed.  {Here  Eustace 
sits  by  Stella.  Talces  his  tea  from  Violet) 
Stella ! 

Stella.    Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  Faringford.  Say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Jackson, 
my  dear.    We  really  must  be  going,     {rising) 

Mrs.  Jackson,  {rising  also)  Shall  I  let  Sir 
John  know  you  are  ready? 

Lady  Faringford.  Pray  don't  trouble.  We  can 
pick  him  up  as  we  go  through  the  house.  Good-bye, 
Mrs.  Jackson,  {to  Eustace,  shaking  haiids)  Good- 
bye. When  do  you  go  back  to  Australia  ?  Quite  soon 
I  hope.    Come  Stella. 

Stella,     {shaking  hands)  Good-bye,  Mr.  Jackson. 

{Exeunt  Lady  Faringford  and  Stella  r.  escorted 
hy  Violet.  A  pause,  Eustace  sits  at  centre  table 
indolently.) 

Eustace.     Clever  woman  that. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Is  she,  dear?  I  hadn't  noticed. 
(Mrs.  Jackson  sits  at  c.  table) 

Eustace.  Yes.  We're  all  of  us  selfish.  But  most 
of  us  make  an  effort  to  conceal  the  fact.  With  the 
result  that  we  are  always  being  asked  to  do  something 
for  somebody  and  having  to  invent  elaborate  ex- 
cuses for  not  doing  it.  And  that  makes  us  very  un- 
popular. For  everyone  hates  asking  for  anything — 
unless  he  gets  it.  But  Lady  Faringford  proclaims 
her  selfishness  so  openly  that  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
asking  her  to  do  things.  It  would  be  tempting  Provi- 
dence. With  the  result  that  I  expect  she's  quite  a 
popular  woman. 
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Mrs.  Jackson.  .I^m  so  glad  you  like  Lady  Fat- 
ingford,  dear.  Your  father  has  the  highest  opinion 
of  her. 

Eustace.  The  Governor  never  could  see  an  inch 
before  his  nose. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Can't  he,  dear?  He  has  never  said 
anything  about  it. 

Eustace,  (affectionately)  Dear  Mother!  (Vio- 
let returns  R.)  Seen  the  Gorgon  safely  off  the 
premises  ? 

Violet,     (laughing)     Yes, — and  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Jackson.    The  committee  was  over  then  ? 

Violet.  It  is  now — as  Lady  Faringford  insisted 
on  carrying  off  the  chairman.     Here's  father. 

(Enter  Mr.  Jackson  and  Henry  followed  hy  Baines 
with  letters  on  salver.  Baines  hands  letters  three 
to  Mr.  Jackson,  two  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  one  to 
Violet,  Henry  sits.) 

Baines.     Shall  I  take  away,  Madam? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Wait  a  moment,  (to  Mr.  Jack- 
son)    Will  you  have  any  tea,  Samuel? 

Mr.  Jackson,  (opening  long  envelope  and  read- 
ing papers)     No.    We  had  some  indoors. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (to  Baines)  Yes,  you  can  take 
away,  (to  Mr.  Jackson)  Did  you  have  a  successful 
meeting?     (Baines  and  footman  take  away  tea) 

Mr.  Jackson.  (standing  hy  table,  reading  still) 
Eh  ?    Oh  yes. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (to  Henry)  What  a  pity  Sir 
John  had  to  go. 

Henry,  (hy  his  father)  It  didn't  matter.  We'd 
pretty  nearly  got  through  our  business.    (Mrs.  Jack- 
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SON  opens  letter  and  becomes  absoi'hed  in  its  con- 
tents) 

Mr.  Jackson,  (handing  papers  to  Henry)  You'd 
better  look  through  these.  They're  from  Fisher  & 
Thompson.  It's  about  Wenhams'  Mill.  The  sale  is 
next  week. 

Henry,     (nods)     Very  well. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (sits  c.  at  tahle)  Now,  Eustace 
I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  you. 

Eustace.    Not  again,  father ! 

Mr.  Jackson,     (puzzled)    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Eustace.  Couldn't  you  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  ? 
I'm  hardly  well  enough  to  talk  seriously  twice  in  one 
day. 

(Violet  comes  down  to  cliair  r.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Nonsense,  Sir.  You're  perfectly 
well.  Glaisher  says  there's  no  longer  the  slightest 
cause  for  anxiety. 

Eustace.    Traitor ! 

Mr.  Jackson.    What,  Sir  ? 

Eustace.     Nothing,  father. 

Mr.  Jackson.  As  I  told  you  before  tea  I'm  not 
going  to  have  you  idling  away  your  time  here.  The 
question  is  what  are  we  to  do? 

Eustace.    Just  so,  father. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  mean  what  are  you  to  do? 
(pause,  no  remark  from  Eustace)  Lady  Faring- 
ford  said  as  she  went  away  you  ought  to  go  back  to 
Australia.  She  said  it  was  a  thousand  pities  for 
any  young  man  not  to  go  to  Australia. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Eustace  was  just  saying  how 
clever  Lady  Faringford  was  when  you  came  out. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Well  what  do 
you  think? 

Eustace.    About  Australia? 

Mr.  Jackson.    Yes. 

Eustace.    I  don't  think  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Would  you  like  to  go  out  there 
again  ? 

Eustace.  No,  I  shouldn't.  I've  been  there  once. 
It  was  an  utter  failure. 

Mr.  Jackson.     You  were  a  failure,  you  mean. 

Eustace.  As  you  please.  Anyway  it  was  no  good 
and  I  had  to  work  as  a  navvy  on  the  railway.  I  don't 
propose  to  do  that  again. 

Henry,  (looking  up)  Other  people  do  well  in 
Australia. 

Eustace.  Other  people  do  well  in  England.  Or 
rather  the  same  people  do  well  in  both. 

Mr.  Jackson,     (peevishly)     What  do  you  mean? 

Eustace.  Simply  that  the  kind  of  qualities  which 
make  for  success  in  one  country  make  for  success  in 
another.  It's  just  as  easy  to  fail  in  Sydney  as  in 
London.     I've  done  it  and  I  know. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (who  has  just  opened  her  second 
letter)  A  letter  from  Janet.  She  is  going  to  be  at 
Gloucester  next  week  and  would  like  to  come  over 
to  see  us  on  Friday.  We  aren't  going  out  on  that 
day  are  we  Violet?  (Mr.  Jackson  impatient  at  this 
interruption  opens  one  of  the  letters  in  his  hand  and 
glances  at  it) 

Violet.     No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  That  will  do  then.  She'd  better 
come  to  luncheon,  (rises)  I'll  write  and  tell  her 
at  once  before  I  forget. 
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Violet.     Shall  I  do  it,  mother? 

Mrs.  Jackson.    No,  dear.    I  can  manage  it. 

{Exit  R.  to  house.) 

Mr.  Jackson,  (tulio  has  opened  one  letter  and 
glanced  at  it  opens  second)  Well !  (strikes  table 
with  clenched  fist) 

Violet.     What  is  it,  father? 

Mr.  Jackson.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  I 
wonder !     Barton  must  be  out  of  his  senses. 

Violet.     Barton  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  Barton,  the  tailor.  Why 
does  he  send  me  in  a  bill  like  this?  (Henry  conies 
down  L.  of  Mr.  Jackson)  Twenty-five  pounds. 
And  I've  had  nothing  from  him  since  Easter.  Listen 
to  this.  One  lounge  suit  four  guineas,  one  dress  suit 
eight  guineas,  one  flannel  suit  three  pounds  ten,  an- 
other lounge  suit  four  guineas.  One  frock  coat  and 
waistcoat  four  guineas,  one  pair  of  trousers  one 
guinea.     Total  twenty-five  pounds  eleven. 

Eustace.     They're  mine,  father. 

Mr.  Jackson.    What,  sir ! 

Eustace.  Some  clothes  I  ordered.  I  told  him  to 
send  the  bill  to  you.    That's  all  right,  isn't  it. 

Mr.  Jackson.  (exploding)  All  right!  Cer- 
tainly not,  sir.  It's  very  far  from  all  right.  It's  a 
great  liberty. 

Eustace.  My  dear  father  the  bill  must  be  sent  in 
to  somebody. 

Mr.  Jackson.    And  why  not  to  you,  pray? 

Eustace.  What  would  be  the  good  of  that  father? 
I've  nothing  to  pay  it  with. 
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Mr.  Jackson,  (fuming)  Then  you  shouldn't 
have  ordered  the  things. 

Eustace.  But  I  must  wear  something.  I  couldn't 
go  on  wearing  Henry's  things  indefinitely.  It's  hard 
on  him!    (Henry  snorts)     My  dear  Henry! 

(Henry  goes  up.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  But  what's  become  of  all  the 
clothes  you  had?    You  must  have  had  some  clothes. 

Eustace,  (shrugs)  They're  in  London — and  in 
rags. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Now  look  here,  Eustace.  I'm  not 
going  to  have  this.  I'm  not  going  to  have  a  son  of 
mine  running  up  bills  here. 

Eustace.  All  right,  father.  I'm  quite  willing  to 
pay  for  the  things — if  you  give  me  the  money. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  shall  not  give  you  the  money,  sir. 
If  you  want  money  you  must  earn  it. 

Eustace.    That  doesn't  take  us  very  far. 

Mr.  Jackson.     You'll  disgrace  me. 

(Mr.    Jackson    rises    and    invoke:    the    heavens. 
Henry  goes  up  r.) 

That's  what  will  happen.  I  insist  on  your  paying 
Barton  and  giving  me  your  word  of  honor  never  to 
get  anything  on  credit  here  again,  (thrusts  hill  into 
Eustace's  hand,  then  tramps  about  angrily) 

Eustace.  I've  no  objection.  I  don't  run  up 
tailors'  bills  for  pleasure.  I'd  just  as  soon  pay  ready 
money  as  you  would.  Only  I  haven't  got  it.  Give  me 
twenty  pounds — No  twenty-five  pounds  eleven — and 
I'll  pay  Barton  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  I  decline  to  give  you  money.  I 
decline.     Your  request  is  impudent. 

Eustace.    Let's  keep  our  tempers,  father. 

Mr.  Jackson.     What,  sir? 

Eustace.  I  suggested  we  should  keep  our 
tempers.    That's  all. 

Mr.  Jackson.  This  is  intolerable.  I  disown 
you,  sir.    I  disown  you. 

Violet.    Father ! 

Mr.  Jackson.  Be  silent,  Violet,  (to  Eustace) 
I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.  I'll  pay  this 
debt  to  Barton  and  any  others  you  may  have  incurred 
since  you  came  back.  After  that  I've  done  with  you. 
Leave  my  house  at  once. 

Eustace,  (rising,  very  calm  and  first  putting 
chair  in  its  place  then  speaking  with  ominous  dis- 
tinctness) Very  well,  father.  I'll  go  if  you  wish  it. 
(movement  for  Mr.  Jackson)  But  I  warn  you  if  I 
do  go  it  will  be  to  the  nearest  workhouse ! 

Mr.  Jackson,  (fuming)  That's  your  affair.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me.     (turns  away) 

Eustace.  I  question  that.  It  rather  knocks  your 
election  prospects  on  the  head,  I  fancy. 

Mr.  Jackson,     (swinging  round)     Eh?    What? 

Eustace.  You  don't  seriously  suppose  if  I  do  this 
you'll  be  returned  for  Parliament?  If  you  do  you 
don't  know  the  British  Electorate.  (Henry  walks 
towards  l.)  This  is  going  to  be  a  scandal,  a  scandal 
worth  five  hundred  votes  to  the  other  side.  And  the 
last  man's  majority  was  only  fifty.  Oh  no,  my  dear 
father,  if  it  comes  out  that  the  son  of  the  rich  Con- 
servative Candidate  is  in  the  local  workhouse,  good- 
bye to  your  chances  in  this  constituency. 
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Henry.    You  wouldn't  dare! 

Eustace.  Dare?  jSTonsense.  What  have  I  to 
lose? 

Henry.    But  this  is  infamous.     It's  blackmail. 

Eustace.  Call  it  what  you  like.  It's  what  I 
propose  to  do  if  you  force  me  to  it. 

Violet.    Eustace !    You  couldn't  be  so  wicked ! 

Eustace.  My  dear  Vi  have  I  any  choice? 
Here  am  I  absolutely  penniless.  The  Governor  flies 
into  a  rage  because  I  order  some  clothes  from  his 
tailor  and  turns  me  into  the  street.  What  am  I  to 
do?  I've  no  profession,  no  business  I  can  turn  my 
hand  to.  I  might  take  to  manual  labor,  break 
stones  on  the  road.  But  that  would  only  bring 
equal  discredit  on  this  highly  respectable  family.  In 
England  sons  of  wealthy  cloth  manufacturers  don't 
work  with  their  hands.  Besides  I  don't  like  work. 
So  there's  nothing  left  but  to  beg.  If  I  beg  in  the 
street  the  police  will  take  me  up.  Therefore  I  must 
beg  from  my  relations.  If  they  refuse  me  I  must  go 
on  the  Parish. 

Henry.  Father  this  is  monstrous.  I  wouldn't 
submit  to  it  if  I  were  you.  If  he  wants  to  prevent 
your  election  let  him.  I  advise  you  to  refuse,  (down 
hy  table) 

Eustace.  All  right.  But  it  knocks  your  pros- 
pects on  the  head  too  my  dear  Henry,  social  advance- 
ment and  love's  young  dream  you  know.  Miss  Far- 
ingford  won't  marry  you  if  this  happens.  Her 
mother  won't  let  her.  You're  not  so  rich  as  all  that. 
And  if  her  mother  would,  Stella  wouldn't.  Stella 
rather  likes  me.     In  fact  I  think  she  likes  me  better 
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than  she  docs  you  at  present.  I'm  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain she  wouldn't  marry  me  if  I  asked  her. 

Henry.     Lady  Faringfoid  would  forbid  her. 

Eustace.  Perhaps  we  shouldn't  consult  her. 
Anyhow  if  you  leave  me  to  eat  skilly  in  Chedleigh 
Workhouse,  Stella  won't  accept  you.  I  lay  you  ten 
to  one  on  it.  (a  pause.  Gong  rings)  Well,  what  do 
you  say?  (Long  silence,  Mr.  Jackson  obviously 
not  hnowing  what  to  do.  Henry  equaVy  uncom- 
fortahJe)  Kothing?  (still  silence)  You  Henry, 
you're  full  of  resource.  What  do  you  think?  (still 
silence.  With  a  shrug.)  Well  first  gong's  gone.  I 
shall  go  and  dress  for  dinner,     (strolls  off  r.) 

(Henry  snorts  and  goes  up  stage.) 

Curtain. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene: — The  drawing  room  at  Chedleigh  as  in  Act 
I.  Occasional  table  near  sofa.  When  Curtain 
rises  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Violet  are  discovered. 
Violet  is  playing  softly  at  piano,  Mrs.  Jackson 
sitting  by  fireplace  nodding  over  a  piece  of  work  of 
some  kind.  Presently  enter  Eustace  l.  Violet 
stops  playing,  closes  piano  and  comes  down,  later 
takes  up  handkerchief  she  is  working  for  Eustace. 
Eustace  strolls  to  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Jackson,     (waking  up,  drowsily)     Is  that 
you,  Eustace?     Where's  your  father? 

Eustace.    In  the  library  with  Henry. 

Mrs.  Jackson.    Talking  business? 

Eustace,     (nods)      Yes. 

Mrs.  Jackson.     Can  you  see  the  time,  Vi? 

Violet.       (sitting    by    fireplace)       Nearly    ten, 
mother  dear. 

Mrs.  Jackson.    So  late !    They  must  be  discussing 
something  very  important. 

Eustace,     (grimly)     They  are. 
.  Mrs.    Jackson.     Have    they    been    long   in    the 
library? 

Eustace.     They  went   directly  you  and  Vi  left 
the  table, 
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Mrs.  Jackson-  And  you've  been  alone  in  the 
dining-room  all  that  time?  Why  didn't  you  come  in 
to  us? 

Eustace.     I  thought  they  might  want  to  consult 

me. 

Mrs.  Jackson.  About  business?  I'm  so  glad. 
I'm  sure  you  would  be  most  useful  in  the  business  if 
you  tried,  though  Henry  doesn't  think  so. 

Eustace.    Are  you,  mother? 

Mrs.  Jackson.  Of  course.  Why  not?  Henry  is. 
And  you  always  learnt  your  lessons  far  quicker  than 
Henry  when  you  were  a  boy. 

Eustace,  (laying  hand  on  her  shoulder)  Flat- 
terer ! 

Mrs.  Jackson,  (putting  worh  into  worh  hasTcet) 
Well,  I  don't  think  I'll  stay  up  any  longer.  (Rises) 
And  I  do  hope  Henry  won't  keep  your  father  up  too 
late.  It  can't  be  good  for  him.  (kisses  Eustace) 
Good-night,  dear.  Sleep  well.  Are  you  coming, 
Violet?     (Usses  her) 

Violet.     Directly,  mother. 

(Eustace  holds  door  open  for  her  to  go  out.  Then 
comes  slowhj  down  and  sits  in  chair  hy  Violet  at 
centre  table.) 

Eustace.  Dear  old  mother.  She's  not  clever, 
but  for  real  goodness  of  heart  I  don't  know  her  equal. 

Violet,  (impatiently)  Clever!  I'm  sick  of 
cleverness.  What's  the  good  of  it?  You're  clever. 
What  has  it  done  for  you  ? 

Eustace.  Kept  me  out  of  prison.  That's  always 
.  something. 
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(Violet  makes  gesture  of  protest.) 

Oh  yes,  it  has.  There  have  been  times  when  I  was 
so  hard  up  I  felt  I  would  do  anything,  anything,  just 
for  a  square  meal.  If  I  had  been  a  stupid  man  I 
should  have  done  it.  I  should  have  robbed  a  till  or 
forged  a  cheque,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  me.  Fortunately  I'd  brains  enough  to  realise  that 
that  kind  of  thing  always  gets  found  out.  So  here  I 
am,  still  a  blameless  member  of  society. 

(Violet  says  nothing,  hut  goes  on  working.    Pause.) 

The  mater  hasn't  been  told? 

Violet.  About  what  happened  before  dinner? 
No. 

Eustace.    I'm  glad  of  that. 

Violet.    Why  ? 

Eustace.  My  dear  Vi,  I'm  not  absolutely  in- 
human. Because  I'm  fond  of  her,  of  course,  and 
don't  like  giving  her  pain. 

Violet.     She'll  have  to  know  sooner  or  later. 

Eustace.  Then  I'd  rather  it  was  later,  in  fact 
when  I'm  not  here.  If  anybody  has  got  to  suffer  on 
my  account,  I'd  rather  not  see  it. 

Violet.     And  you  call  Lady  Faringford  selfish ! 

Eustace,  (carelessly)  Yes.  It's  a  quality  I  par- 
ticularly dislike — in  others,     (pause) 

Violet.  I  can't  understand  you.  As  a  boy  you 
were  so  different.  You  were  kind  and  affectionate 
and  thoughtful  for  others. 

Eustace,     (shrugs)     I  dare  say. 

Violet.  And  now — !  Think  what  you  have 
made  cf  your  life!     You  had  good  abilities.     You 
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might  have  done  almost  anything  if  you  had  only 
tried.  You  might  have  been  a  successful,  honorable 
man  with  an  assured  position  and  a  record  you  could 
be  proud  of.     You  miight.     .     .     . 

Eustace,  (putting  his  fingers  in  his  ears)  Stop, 
Vi.    Stop.    I  tell  you.    I  won't  listen  to  you. 

Violet,     (surprised)     Why  not? 

Eustace,  (doggedly)  Because  I  won't.  All  that 
is  over.  What's  past  is  past.  I  have  to  live  my  life 
now.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  make  it  any  easier 
for  me  to  grizzle  over  wasted  opportunities?  No! 
As  each  year  passes  I  turn  over  the  page  and  forget 
it. 

Violet,  (luondering)  And  do  yon  never  look 
back  ? 

Eustace,  (with  a  slight  shiver)  Never!  If  I 
did  I  should  have  drowned  myself  long  ago. 

Violet,     (with  horror)     Eustace! 

Eustace.  Oh,  my  dear  Vi,  it's  all  very  well 
for  you  to  preach,  but  you  don't  understand.  It's 
easy  enough  for  you  living  comfortably  here  at  home 
working  for  your  bazaars  and  visiting  your  old  wo- 
men. Your  life  slips  away  in  a  quiet  round  of  small 
duties,  paying  calls  with  the  mater,  pouring  out  the 
governor's  coffee.  One  day  Just  like  another. 
You've  no  anxieties,  no  temptations.  The  lines  have 
fallen  to  you  in  pleasant  places.  And  you  think  you 
can  sit  in  judgment  on  me ! 

Violet,  (quietly)  You  think  my  life  happier 
than  yours  then? 

Eustace.    Isn't  it? 

Violet.  No.  Your  life  is  your  own.  You  can  do 
as  you  please  with  it,  use  it  or  waste  it  as  you  think 
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best.  You  are  free.  I  am  not.  You  think,  because 
I  stay  quietly  at  home  doing  the  duty  that  lies  near- 
est me  and  not  crying  out  against  fate,  therefore  I've 
nothing  more  to  wish  for!  Would  you  be  happy, 
do  you  suppose,  if  you  were  in  my  case?  1  live  here 
down  in  Chedleigh  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
Mother  never  leaves  home.  She  doesn't  care  to  pay 
visits.  So  I  cannot  either.  I  may  sometimes  get 
away  for  a  few  days,  a  week,  perhaps,  but  very  seldom. 
And  as  mother  grows  older  I  shall  go  less.  Soon 
people  will  give  up  asking  me  when  they  find  T  al- 
ways refuse.  And  so  I  shall  be  left  here  alone  with 
no  friends,  no  real  companionship,  merely  one  of  the 
family  obliged  to  know  the  people  they  know,  visit 
the  people  they  visit,  not  a  grown  woman  with  in- 
terests of  her  own  and  a  life  to  order  as  she  pleases. 

Eustace.    But  youll  marry — 

Violet.  Marry !  What  chance  have  I  of  marry- 
ing now?  When  we  hadn't  so  much  money  and 
Henry  and  father  weren't  so  set  on  taking  a  jiosition 
in  tlie  County,  tliere  was  some  chance  for  me.  Now 
there  is  none.  It's  all  very  well  for  Henry.  He  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  He  will  be  a  very  rich  man.  He 
can  marry  Stella  Faringford.  Oh,  we  are  to  be 
great  people!  But  you  don't  find  Sir  John  Faring- 
ford's  son  proposing  to  7nc!  No!  He  wants  a  girl 
of  his  own  class  or  else  an  heiress,  not  a  manufac- 
turer's daughter  with  a  few  thousand  pounds.  So 
the  great  peojdc  won't  marry  me  and  I  mustn't  marry 
the  little  })eople.  Father  wouldn't  like  it.  He  hardly 
lets  mother  ask  them  to  the  house  now-a-days.  And 
so  the  years  go  by  and  my  youth  with  them,  and  I 
know  it  will  be  like  this  always,  always. 
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Eustace.  Foor  old  Vi !  And  1  thought  you 
were  quite  contented  with  your  bazaars  and  your  old 
v/omen.    Why  don't  you  speak  to  the  mater? 

Violet,  {resuming  her  work)  What's  the  use? 
Mother  wouldn't  understand.  She  married  when  she 
was  twenty-one.  Slie  doesn't  know  what  it  is  for  a 
girl  to  go  on  living  at  home  long  after  she's  grown 
up  and  ought  to  have  a  house  of  her  own.  So  I  stay 
on  here  knitting  socks  for  old  Allen  and  working 
yovr  handkerchiefs  and  here  I  shall  stay  till  mother 
and  father  are  both  dead.  .  .  .  And  then  it  will 
be  too  late. 

Eustace.     Poor  old  Vi ! {a  pause) 

Do  you  know  you  make  me  feel  rather  mean? 
Henry  and  the  Governor  I  can  stand  up  to.  They're 
very  much  like  me.  We  belong  to  the  predatory  type. 
Only  they're  more  successful  tlian  I  am.  They  live 
on  their  work-people.  I  propose  to  live  on  them. 
We're  birds  of  a  feather.  But  you're  different.  I 
suppose  you  get  it  from  the  mater. 

Violet.  Why  are  you  so  bitter  against  your 
father  ? 

Eustace.    Am  I? 

Violet.    Yes.    Just  now.    And  this  afternoon. 

Eustace,  (shrugs)  Oh  that— !  Well  the  fact  is 
I  wanted  to  bring  things  to  a  head.  I  feel  I  can't 
stay  here.    I  must  get  away. 

Violet.     W^hy  ? 

Eustace.  For  lots  of  reasons.  I  can't  stand  this 
place— I've  outgrown  it  I  suppose.  (Pause)  And 
then  there's  Stella.     .     .     . 

Violet.    Stella  ? 

Eustace.     Yes.     If  I  were  here  much  longer  I 
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might  be  falling  in  love  vviili  Stella,  (tvalls  over  to 
Violet  and  stands  hy  her)  And  that  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  Henry.  After  all  he  was  first  in  the  field. 
And  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  her  either.  I'm  not  fit  to 
marry  a  girl  like  that.     No.     I  must  get  away. 

Violet.    Poor  Eustace. 

Eustace.  Oh,  you  needn't  pity  me.  I  shall  get 
along  somehow.  My  life  hasn't  been  successful.  It 
hasn't  even  been  honorable.  But  it's  been  devilish 
interesting,   {haclc  at  c.) 

{Enter  Mr.  Jackson  and  Henry  l.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  here,  Vi?  I  thought  you'd 
have  gone  to  bed.  Your  mother  went  long  ago,  I 
expect  ? 

Violet.    Only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well  run  away  now,  dear.  It's 
late. 

Violet.  Very  well,  father.  {gathers  up  her 
things  and  rises)  Good-night.  {kisses  him)  Good 
night,   Henry.     Good-night,   Eustace. 

Eustace,  {taking  her  hand)  Good-night,  Vi. 
And  good-bye.     {holds  open  door  for  her) 

{She  kisses  him  and  exit  l.) 

{While  Violet  has  been  getting  her  things  together, 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  showing  obvious  signs  of 
nervous  impatience.  Even  Henry  has  fidgeted. 
When  Violet  has  gone  Eustace  sits  on  settee  l.) 

Eustace.    Well? 

Mr.  Jackson.    Ahem !    We  have  been  in  consulta- 
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tion,  your  brother  and  I,  as  to  the  right  course  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  you. 
Eustace,    {nods)    So  I  supposed. 

(Henry  sits  in  chair  at  top  table.) 

Mr.  Jackson.  After  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
dutiful  attitude  you  took  up  this  afternoon,  I  might 
naturally  have  declined  all  further  relations  with  you. 
But     .... 

Eustace,  {matter  of  fact)  But  as  that  course 
might  prove  almost  as  disagreeable  for  yourself  as  it 
would  for  me,  you  naturally  thought  better  of  it. 
Let's  get  on. 

Mr.  Jackson,  {rearing  under  this  touch  of  the 
spur,  hut  mastering  himself)  I  might  point  out  to 
you,  that  we,  your  mother  and  I,  have  never  failed 
in  our  duty  by  you.  We  have  been  indulgent  parents. 
You  were  sent  to  a  first-rate  school.  Nothing  was 
spared  that  could  make  you  a  prosperous  and  success- 
ful man.     But  I  won't  speak  of  that. 

Eustace,     {drily)      Thanks,  father. 

Mr.  Jackson,  {running  on)  I  might  point  out 
that  we  have  given  you  a  score  of  good  chances  for 
establishing  yourself  in  a  satisfactory  position  and 
you  have  failed  to  profit  by  them,  I  might  remind 
you  that  since  you  returned  to  this  roof 

Eustace.  {impatiently)  My  dear  father,  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  leave  that  part  out  ?  And 
I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  begin  talking  about  your 
roof.  When  people  refer  to  their  roof,  I  always  know 
they're  going  to  suggest  something  quite  unpractical. 
In  ordinary  times  they  don't  soar  above  the  ceiling. 
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But  in  moments  of  fervor  off  goes  the  roof!     Let's 
come  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (collecting  himself  again)  I  will 
do  so  at  once.  Your  brother  and  I  feel  that  little  as 
you  have  deserved  this  consideration  at  my  hands 
and  wholly  as  you  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  further 
assistance  both  by  your  past  failures  and  by  your 
conduct  this  afternoon  you  should  yet  be  given  one 
more  chance. 

(During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  and  the  begin- 
fling  of  the  next,  Eustace  insensibly  begins  to 
beat  time  to  his  father's  impassioned  antithesis.) 

Eustace.     Come,  that's  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Five  years  ago  when,  after  re- 
peated failures  on  your  part,  after  paying  your  debts 
more  than  once  and  finding  you  openings  again  and 
again,  I  sent  you  to  Australia,  I  gave  you  a  thousand 
pounds  to  make  a  career  for  yourself.  I  told  you  that 
was  the  last  sum  of  money  you  would  have  from  me 
during  my  lifetime.  What  may  or  may  not  come  to 
you  after  my  death  is  another  matter.  And  I  gave  it 
you  on  the  express  stipulation  that  if  you  lost  or 
squandered  it  you  were  not  to  write  for  more. 

Eustace.    I  kept  that  stipulation. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  so.  I  now  propose  to  do 
again  what  I  did  five  years  ago.  I  propose  to  send 
you  ])ack  to  Australia  with  a  thousand  pounds. 

Henry,  (looking  up  from  book,  tvhich  he  has  been 
appearing  to  read)  To  be  paid  to  you  after  your 
arrival  there. 

Mr.  Jackson.     Quite  so.    I  will  send  the  thousa^d 
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pounds,  less  the  cost  of  your  passage,  to  an  agent  to 
be  paid  to  you  on  your  landing.  In  return  you  are 
to  promise  not  to  come  back  to  this  country  with- 
out my  express  permission.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  course  I  am  taking  is  a  kinder  one 
than  you  deserve.  Few  fathers  would  do  as  much. 
I  might  have  named  a  smaller  sum.  But  I  prefer  to 
err  on  the  generous  side. 

Eustace,  (nodding)  Quite  so.  And  what  do 
you  propose  that  I  should  do  with  a  thousand 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  for  you  to  decide.  You 
might  start  in  business. 

Eustace.    I've  tried  that. 

Mr.  Jackson.       Sheep  farming. 

Eustace.    I've  tried  that. 

Mr.  Jackson.     Gold  mining. 

Eustace.    I've  tried  that. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  well,  any  line  which  you 
think  offers  you  a  favorable  opening. 

Eustace,  (insinuatingly)  And  which  line  is 
that? 

Mr.  Jackson,     (irritably)    I  don't  know. 

Eustace.  No  more  do  I.  (pause)  No,  father,  it 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  accept  your  offer,  because 
it  isn't  practical.  It  would  only  be  throwing  your 
money  away.  It  would  do  me  no  good,  and  cause  you 
hearfelt  distress. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Nonsense.  Other  young  fellows 
go  out  to  Australia  with  less  than  a  thousand  pounds 
and  make  fortunes,  far  less.    Why  shouldn't  you  ? 

Eustace.  Why  indeed?  However  we  must  keep 
to  the  point.    They  make  fortunes.    I  don't. 
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Mr.  Jackson,  (exasperated)  In  fact,  theyVe 
active  and  energetic,  you're  useless  and  worthless. 
Where  other  people  by  thrift  and  enterprise  and 
steady  application  make  money,  you  only  lose  it. 

Eustace.  Exactly.  I  lose  it.  And  doubtless  for 
lack  of  the  qualities  you  mention.  What  then? 
Granted  I  am  all  you  say  how  does  that  help  us? 
Here  I  am,  alive,  and  requiring  food  at  the  customary 
intervals.    Who  is  going  to  give  it  me? 

(Henry  snorts.) 
Eeally,  Henry! 

Mr.  Jackson,  (hothj)  That  is  to  say  you  want 
to  go  through  life  sponging  on  your  family  instead 
of  working  for  your  living  like  an  honest  man. 

Eustace,  (getting  annoyed,  rises  and  goes  across 
to  his  father)  Look  here,  father,  hadn't  we  better 
drop  all  that  stuff  about  umnting  to  sponge  on  one's 
family  and  the  rest  of  it.  Nobody  wants  to  sponge  on 
other  people.  The  idea's  preposterous.  We  all  tvant 
to  be  prosperous  and  highly  respected  members  of 
Society  like  you  and  Henry,  with  more  money  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament 
and  a  wife  out  of  the  Baronetage.  That's  what  we 
want!  And  if  we  haven't  the  luck  or  the  brains  or 
the  energy  to  get  it,  you  needn't  call  us  names.  You 
don't  suppose  I  prefer  losing  money  to  making  it, 
do  you?  You  don't  suppose  if  I  had  my  choice  I 
should  drift  about  the  world  adding  up  accounts  in  a 
filthy  Hong  Kong  bank  or  playing  steward  on  a 
filthier  ocean  liner?  You  can't  be  so  ridiculous. 
(Henry  comes  down)  I'm  good  for  nothing  as  you 
say.    I've  no  push,  no  initiative,  no  staying  power.    I 
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shall  never  be  anything  but  a  failure.  But  don't 
imagine  I  like  it!  You  seem  to  think  you've  a 
terrible  grievance  because  I'm  a  ne'er-do-well  and 
come  to  you  for  money^  but  the  real  grievance  is  mine. 

Henry,  (tartly)  If  3^ou  don't  like  coming  on 
your  family  for  money,  you  needn't  do  it.  (he  then 
comes  down  r.) 

Eustace,  {impatiently)  It's  not  what  I  do  but 
what  I  am  that  is  the  difficulty.  What  does  it  matter 
what  one  does?  It's  done  and  then  it's  over  and  one 
can  forget  it.  The  real  tragedy  is  what  one  is.  Be- 
cause one  can't  escape  from  that.  It's  always  there, 
the  bundle  of  passions,  weaknesses,  stupidities,  that 
one  calls  character,  waiting  to  trip  one  up.  Look  at 
the  Governor,  that  pillar  of  rectitude  and  business 
ability !  Do  3^ou  suppose  li  e  could  be  like  me  if  he 
tried.     Of  course  not.     Nor  could  I  be  like  him. 

Mr.  Jackson.    Have  you  no  will? 

Eustace.  No.  Have  you  ?  Have  we  any  of  us  ? 
{sits)  Aren't  \yq  just  the  creatures  of  our  upbring- 
ing, of  circumstance,  of  our  physical  constitution? 
We  are  launched  on  the  stream  at  our  birth.  Some 
of  us  can  swim  against  the  current.  Those  who  can't, 
it  washes  away. 

{There  is  a  pause.  Henry  looTcs  sullen,  Mr.  Jack- 
son puzzled.  Eustace  ivho  has  grown  rather 
heated,  regains  his  composure.) 

Mr.  Jackson.    Well,  what's  to  be  done  with  you  ? 

Eustace.  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  keep  me. 
You're  my  father,  you  know.  You've  brought  into 
the  world  a  worthless  and  useless  human  being.  I 
think  those  were  your  adjectives  ?    You're  respo:  jible. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Is  that  any  reason  why  I  should 
support  you? 

Eustace.  No,  father.  Frankly  I  don't  think  it  is. 
I  think  your  sensible  course  would  be  to  put  me 
quietly  out  of  this  wicked  world  or  hire  someone  else 
to  do  so.  I'm  a  bad  egg.  I  shall  never  hatch  into 
anything  that  will  do  you  the  smallest  credit.  Your 
sensible  course  is  to  destroy  me.  But  you  daren't  do 
that.  Social  convention  won't  allow  you;  the  law 
would  make  a  fuss.  Indeed  the  law  won't  even  allow 
me  to  put  an  end  to  myself  and  save  you  the  trouble. 
I  should  be  rescued,  very  wet  and  draggled,  from  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Ched  by  the  solitary  police- 
man, who  seems  to  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to 
stand  about  rescuing  jToople  who  had  much  better  be 
left  to  drown.  I  should  be  haled  before  the  Magis- 
trates— you're  a  magistrate  yourself  now,  father. 
YouM  be  there — T  should  be  given  a  solemn  lecture 
and  then  "  handed  over  to  my  friends  " — that's  you 
again,  father — who  would  undertake  to  look  after  me 
in  future.  And  I  only  hope  you  would  be  able  to  con- 
ceal your  annoyance  at  my  rescue  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  your  brother  justices! 

Mr.  Jackson.  You've  no  right  to  say  that. 
You've  no  right  to  suggest  that  I  wish  you  were 
dead. 

Eustace,  {genialhj)  Of  course  you  do.  You 
want  me  to  go  to  Australia  where  you'll  never  hear 
of  me  again,  where  in  fact  I  shall  be  dead  to  you. 
What's  the  difference?     {a  pause) 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  I  won't  argue  with  you. 
The  question  is  what  do  you  propose  ? 

Eustace,     (after  a  moment's  thought)     In  the 
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circumstances,  I  think  your  wisest  course  will  be 
to  make  me  an  allowance,  say  three  hundred  a  year, 
paid  quarterly.  Then  I'll  go  away  and  live  quietly 
in  London  and  you'll  be  rid  of  me. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (angry  again)  I  refuse,  sir,  I  re- 
fuse absolutely.    The  suggestion  is  utterly  shameless. 

Eustace.  I  dare  say.  But  it's  perfectly  sensible. 
I  appeal  to  Henry. 

Henry.  Father,  I  think  you'd  better  do  as  he 
says.  If  you  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  as  we  in- 
tended, he'd  only  lose  it.  Better  make  him  an  al- 
lowance. Then  you  can  always  stop  it  if  he  doesn't 
behave  himself.  It's  a  shameless  proposal,  as  you  say, 
but  it's  practical. 

Eustace.  Bravo,  Henry,  I  always  said  you  had 
brains.  That's  exactly  it.  Shameless  but  eminently 
practical. 

Mr.  Jackson,  {grumbling)  What  I  can't  see  is 
why  I  should  allow  you  this  money. 

(Henry  turns  away  annoyed  and  sits.) 
Here's  Henry  who's  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  has 
never  caused  me  a  moment's  anxiety.  I  don't  give 
him  money.  Whereas  you  who  have  never  caused  me 
anything  else  expect  me  to  keep  you  for  the  remainder 
of  your  life. 

Eustace.  It  is  unreasonable,  isn't  it.  But  we  live 
in  a  humanitarian  age.  We  coddle  the  sick  and  we 
keep  alive  the  imbecile.  We  shall  soon  come  to 
pensioning  the  idle  and  the  dissolute.  You're  only 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  times.  England  is  covered 
with  hospitals  for  the  incurably  diseased  and  asylums 
for  the  incurably  mad.  If  a  tenth  of  the  money  were 
spent  on  putting  such  people  out  of  the  world  and  the 
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rest  were  used  in  preventing  the  healthy  people  from 
falling  sick,  and  the  sane  people  from  starving,  we 
should  be  a  wholesomer  nation. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (after  a  pause)  Well,  if  Henry 
thinks  so  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  an  allowance. 
But  I  won't  go  beyond  two  hundred. 

Eustace.  I  can't  keep  out  of  debt  on  two  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  Jackson.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  then. 

Eustace,     (persuasively)     Three  hundred. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Two  hundred  and  fifty.  Not  a 
penny  more,  (breaking  out  again)  Why,  I'd  starve 
before  I  consented  to  sponge  on  my  family  as  you 
are  doing. 

Eustace,  (quietly)  Ah.  You  evidently  don't 
know  much  about  starving,  father  I  If  you  write  a 
cheque  for  my  first  quarter  now  I  can  catch  the  11.15 
tip. 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  can't  go  to-night.  You're  not 
packed.  And  you'll  want  to  say  good-bye  to  your 
mother. 

Eustace.  I  think  not.  As  I'm  to  go,  it  had  bet- 
ter be  as  suddenly  as  I  came.  It  saves  such  a  lot  of 
explanations.  You  can  send  my  things  after  me  to 
London. 

Mr.  Jackson.  (a  pause)  Very  well,  (on 
Eustace's  l.)     I'll  go  and  write  you  a  cheque. 

(Exit  R.) 

(A  long  pause.) 

Henry,  (bitterly)  Well,  you've  got  what  you 
Wanted. 
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Eustace,  (airily)  Thanks  to  you,  my  dear  fel- 
lov/. 

Henry.  What  a  sordid  plot  it  has  been  !  To  make 
your  way  into  this  house  by  a  trick  with  the  deliber- 
ate intention  of  blackmailing  your  own  father. 

Eustace.  You're  wrong.  The  blackmail  as  you 
call  it  was  an  afterthought.  When  I  made  my  way 
into  this  house  in  the  way  you  so  accurately  describe 
my  designs  went  no  further  than  getting  some  decent 
food  and  a  house  over  my  head  for  a  few  days.  But 
when  I  got  here  and  found  you  all  so  infernally  pros- 
perous, the  G(Tvernor  flinging  money  about  over  get- 
ting into  Parliament,  you  intending  to  marry  Far- 
ingford's  daughter,  I  thought  I'd  put  in  for  a  share 
of  the  plunder. 

Henry,  (disgusted)  Well,  you've  succeeded,  suc- 
ceeded because  you've  neither  honor  nor  conscience 
about  you. 

Eustace.  No.  I've  succeeded  because  you're  a 
snob  and  the  Governor's  a  snob,  and  that  put  you 
both  in  my  power.  I  might  have  been  as  poor  and 
as  unscrupulous  as  you  please  without  getting  a  half- 
penny out  of  either  of  you.  Luckily  the  Governor's 
political  ambitions  and  your  social  ambitions  gave 
me  the  pull  over  you  and  I  used  it. 

Henry.  (rises  and  goes  towards  Eustace) 
Faugh! — (fiercely)  You  understand  of  course  that 
if  you  are  to  have  this  allowance  it  is  on  the  express 
condition  that  you  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Miss  Far- 
ingford,  give  them  up  absolutely. 

Eustace.  By  all  means.  What  should  I  be  about, 
marrying  a  penniless  girl  like  Stella, 
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Henry.  There's  nothing  you  won't  do  for  money  ! 
Even  to  giving  up  the  girl  you  pretend  to  care  for. 

Eustace,  (shrugs)  I  daresay.  Besides  what 
would  Stella  be  about  marrying  a  penniless  devil 
like  me  ? 

(Another  silence.) 

Henry,  (hrealcing  out)  And  the  best  of  it  is  if 
this  story  ever  gets  about,  you'll  get  all  the  sympathy ! 
Ne'er-do-wells  always  do.  The  Governor  and  I  would 
be  despised  as  a  couple  of  stony-hearted  wretches  with 
no  bowels  of  compassion  who  grudge9  money  to  a 
necessitous  brother  while  you  would  be  called  a  light- 
hearted  devil-may-care  chap  who  is  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own ! 

Eustace.  Well,  I  think  I'd  change  places  with 
you.  After  all,  you're  pretty  comfortable  here.  And 
you'll  marry  Stella,  damn  you. 

(Henry  is  silent.    Pause.) 

(Enter  Mr.  Jackson  with  cheque  in  his  hand.) 

Mr.  Jackson.    Here's  your  cheque. 

Eustace,  (looks  at  it.)  Fours  into  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Sixty-two  pounds,  ten.  Thanks,  father. 
(holds  out  hand)     Good-bye. 

(Mr.  Jackson  hesitates.) 

You  may  as  well.     After  all  I'm  your  son.    And  if 
I'm  a  sweep,  it's  your  fault ! 
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Mr.  Jackson,  {takes  his  hand)  Good-bye.  {hes- 
itates— moves  to  -fireplace) 

(Eustace  turns  to  go.) 

You  may  write  occasionally,  just  to  let  us  know  how 
you  are. 

Eustace.  {smiles  grimly.  Then  hands  hach 
cheque)  Make  it  three  hundred,  father — and  I  won't 
write. 

(Mr.  Jackson  is  about  to  protest  angrily,  then 
recognising  the  uselessness  of  that  proceeding,  says 
nothing,  hut  waves  cheque  contemptuously  away. 
Eustace  still  smiling,  pockets  it.) 

No  ?  Well  have  it  your  own  way.  Good-bye.  Good- 
bye, Henry,  {nods  to  him  without  offering  to  shake 
hands) 

{Exit  L.     Mr.  Jackson  turns  toward  fireplace  and 
leans  head  on  mantelpiece  with  a  sigh.) 

Curtain. 
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